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PREFACE. 



The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography 
edited by Dr. William Smith is a work of so much 
utility to the study of Ancient history, and of such 
general importance to classical education, and the 
progress of knowledge, that its extensive circulation 
wherever the English language is spoken or read 
may confidently be anticipated. I lose no time, 
therefore, in submitting to the Editor, some " Obser- 
vations " suggestive of the propriety of his recon- 
sidering a few of the articles, with a view to a 
second edition of his Dictionary. 

To these " Observations " I have added a Second 
Edition of a Paper " On the Greek Stade as a 
Linear Measure," which was published in 1839, in 
the Ninth Volume of the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 



About the middle of the last century the great 
French geographer D'Anville was the first to make 
any successful progress in an examination of the 
geography of the civilized nations of antiquity. It 
was an arduous task, as all those countries anciently 
so populous, and so full of towns and cities, were 
comparatively in an almost deserted state. No 
maps had ever been made of them applicable to a 
comparison of the ancient and modern geography, and 
they were all in the hands of savage, intolerant, and 
xenelasious Turks. In such an enquiry France and 
Italy had an advantage over the other nations of 
Europe, in their sea coasts affording a ready commu- 
nication with the Levant. — France, above all, in the 
Academies which had been established by Louis 
XIV. giving protection to Science, and honour to 
those who dedicated their time to its advancement. 
Among the able men whom the Academy of In- 
scription and Belles Lettres produced or encouraged, 
none was more illustrious than D'Anville, not less 
distinguished for his sagacity and powers of criti- 
cism, than for his diligence in the collection of 
geograpliical materials, his judgment in reducing 
them to forms of public utility, and his perseverance 
in these objects until he lost his sight at an ad- 



vanced age. The Catalogue of his works compre- 
hends 2] I maps, and 78 printed memoirs or disser- 
tations. By these labours he formed a system of 
ancient geography, which nothmg could improve 
hut nautical surveys, aided by an actual examiua- 
tion of the countries by competent persons, travelling 
for geographical purposes. 

But D'Anville unfortunately placed too much 
reUance upon the geometrical capacity and attain- 
ments of the Greeks and Romans ; he relied too 
much on the accuracy of their texts, and seems not 
to have been sufficiently aware of the general igno- 
rance and negligence of the later Greek and Latin 
writers. In comparing his materials with the 
ancient authorities, he arrived at the conclusion, 
that there were two itinerary stades in use by the 
Greeks and Romans, one of which was the Olympic 
stade, the eighth of a Roman mile, the other shoi'ter, 
and equal to a tenth of the same mile'. Subse- 
quently he found himself under the necessity of 
imagining the former existence of other itinerary 
stades. The consequence of this error was, that 
instead of a mere corollary deduced from his geo- 



graphical materials ancient and modern, which had 
contributed nothing to the great results of his la- 
bours, tills error became, in the hands of his confreres 
and successors in the Academy, a momentous en- 
quiry, producing in the year 1805, in the first 
volume of the French translation of Strabo, some 
elaborate tables by Gosselin on the comparative 
value of six different kinds of stade, to which he 
added three others at the end of the fifth volume of 
the translation published in 1819. All that can be 
said in favour of such an expenditure of learning 
and arithmetical labour is, that if D'Anville's Corol- 
lary, and its extension by his followers, have not 
advanced tlie comparative geography of the ancient 
world, neither have they retarded that advancement 
which has been solely derived from the happy 
decline of the Mahometan rehgion and Turkish 
power, admitting the Christians of Western Europe 
to the means of obtaining a better knowledge of the 
true geography of tliose countries. 

Rennell, though in his Geography of Herodotus 
he did not venture to disturb the D'Anvdliaii sys- 
tem of a plurality of stades, which, during half a 
century, had enjoyed the favour of the French 
Academy, and though he even beheved in two 
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itinerary stades, justly accounts for tlie different 
lengths of the stade as deducible from the ancient 
authorities, by remarking that all the distances 
recorded by them were nothing more than com- 
puted distances. He observes that the difference of 
length obtained from eight of the greatest autho- 
rities was no more than a fourteenth part, and ge- 
nerally no more than a twenty-fourth, and that such 
" variations ever did and ever will arise on com- 
puted distances, examples of which," he adds, "ex- 
isted on our own public roads previous to their 
improvement, and do yet exist on many of the cross 



Both Egyptians and Greeks had the means and 
were in the habit of employing correct superficial 
measurement for the protection of landed property, 
and short distances may often have been accurately 
measured; but as they bad not those facilities for 
measuring time which are now so common and 
useful to travellers among the semi-barbarians of 
Mahometan countries, their most accurate ele- 
ments in long distances were probably nothing better 
than the ordinary day's sail by sea, and the ordi- 
nary day's march by land. 

The French translation of Strabo was undertaken 



by the order of Napoleon I., and entrusted by the 
» Minister of the Interior to two of the most eminent 
Hellenists of the Royal Academy of Inscriptions, 
Messrs. Laporte Dutheil, and Coray {Kopo^g, a Greek 
settled at Paris). On the death of M. Laporte, his 
place was supphed by M, Letronne. From the 
beginning M. Gosselin had been the geographical 
colleague. Of a work so produced it is a feeble 
commendation to say that it is the best translation 
of Strabo existing in any modem language. So 
much however has, since the years 1805 and 1819, 
been done to realize the geography of Turkey, that 
a new edition of the French Translation of Strabo, 
with such alterations or omissions in the notes as 
the improved geography would suggest, would be 
an undertaking not unworthy of the protection of 
Napoleon III. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



SOME OF THE ARTICLES IN THE DICTIONAllT OF GREEK 

AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY BY VARIOUS WRITERS, 

EDITED BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 



^GYPTUS, liy W. B. D. 

The author of this article expresses doubts as to the 
reaUty of the circumnavigation of Africa, stated by 
Herodotus to have been accomplished by some 
Phcenicians in the service of Neco king of Egypt, 
about the year 610 B.C. " Among the greatest of 
the works of Neco," says w. b. d., " was the canal 
between the Nile and the Red Sea * • * *. At his 
command also the Phoenicians undertook the cir- 
cumnavigation of the Afi'ican peninsula. The suc- 
cess ofthe enterprise is problematical, but, as Major 
Rennell in his essay on the geography of Herodotus 
has shown, by no means impossible" (i. p. 45), 
In the article ' Libya,' the same writer says, with re- 
ference to the same question, "the improbability 
of this story is not by any means fully established " 
(ii. p. 177). In Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Bio- 
raphy under the head ' Nccho,' the circumnaviga- 



tion 13 mentioned as an accomplished fact. As other 
opinions might be adduced, favourable to its admis- 
sion into history, particularly that of t. h. d. in the 
article ' Phoenicia ' (ii. p. 617), and that of Grote in 
his History of Greece (iii. p. 381), I am tempted 
to offer a few observations on this question. 

The perimeter of Africa is about 13,500 geogra- 
phical miles, of 60 to the degi-ee of latitude. But 
in estimating the number of those miles to be sailed 
over by the Phcenicians, a large addition must be 
made in consideration of the ancient custom of fol- 
lowing the intricacies of the coast-line, a custom 
caused by their dread of the open sea, by the small- 
ness of their vessels, depending more for progress 
upon oars than sails, and therefore numerously 
■ manned and requiring frequent landings. In the 
voyage of Nearchus we find mention made of the 
sufferings of the crew from having remained two 
nights on board, as well as of the delay, which was 
sometimes occasioned by the necessity of giving the 
men some repose on shore after their fatigues. 

In estimating the addition to be made to the general 
perimeter of Africa for the coast-line, a convenient 
example is afforded by Strabo (p. 335), who, in a 
citation from Artemidorus, states that the perimeter 
of the Peloponnesus, not following the shore of the 
gulfs (/i^ kotokoXttiZoi'ti), was 4400 stades ; following 
the gulfs {KaTaK„\7rlt»vTi) 5600 stades. The former 
estimate exceeds that of Polybius by 400 stades ; 
and that Polybius is correct is proved by the latest 
maps of the Morea, the general circumference of 
which is 400 g. m. nearly, while that of the windings 
of the coast at a distance of two or three miles from 



the shore is about 520 cm., agreeing oearly with 
the computation of Artemidorus, if we deduct from 
it 400 stades, or the same number by which he 
exceeds Polybius as to the exterior perimeter. 400 
to 520 or 10 to 13 is therefore the proportion, by 
which we may be allowed to compute the diiference 
between the general periphery of a great island or 
peninsula and its catacolpizing line. The 13, .500 
miles therefore, which are the measure of the circuit 
of the African peninsula, require to be augmented 
to about 17,500 for the length of an ancient circum- 
navigation of it 

Herodotus, in describing that of the Pfacenicians 
of Necho, says, " that beginning their voyage from 
the Red Sea, they sailed through the southern sea 
until the autumn, when they sowed corn in the part 
of Libya, at which they had arrived, and remained 
there until it was ripe. Having reaped the corn, 
they again set sail, and having thus consumed two 
years, in the tliird they turned the pillars of Hercules 
(the straits of Gibraltar) and proceeded to Egypt." 
" They asserted," adds the historian, " that which he 
could not believe, though others might, namely, that 
in sailing round Libya, they had the sun to the right 
hand '." Unfortunately Herodotus has not given us 
the precise time in which the circumnavigation was 
performed, we can only learn from him that it was 
less than three years. If the straits of Gibraltar 
were entered in the beginning of the third year, 
the voyage may have been completed about the 
middle of that year, the northern coast of Africa 
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being already known to the Phoenicians, and in 
length not exceeding; a sixth of the whole perimeter 
of Africa ; but as it was more hkely that the straits 
were not passed very early in that year, we may 
fairly presume that it was in the latter half of the 
third year that the Phcenician circumnavigators 
arrived at the Eg}-ptian coast. Assuming two years 
and nine months or 1000 days for the whole of their 
circumnavigation we have still to deduct the time 
spent in providing their store of bi-ead-corn, the 
sowing and reaping of which could not, under the 
most favourable circumstances, have been effected in 
less than two months ; and this operation must have 
been repeated the second year, for although Renuell 
has not taken this second year's operation into his 
calculation of the delays to which the expedition 
was subject, it is evident from the words of Hero- 
dotus ('OSTE Stio ;«..... &*i.>ft;..f«,0 that such at least 
was the supposition of the historian. There will 
then remain about SSO days applicable to the naviga- 
tion of ITi^OO geographical or nautical miles, giving 
i\ nu'an daily mte of about 20 miles. Tliis seems 
by no means an impossible rate, when we find about 
Mfl miles to be (he usual computed dav's sail of the 
(iiit'kn. until wc consider 

1. That 8tn)ng adverse winds or tempestuous 
woathor would otlen piv\Tnt all progress. 2. That 
t'k'etlvuHU s(oppagt's would be retiuiretl for procuring 
water, and every kind of provision except bread- 
corn. !1. That these o|>er«tious would often be 
plTVonttxl or im|»«Utl by the hostility of natives. 
•I, Still moiv cerliiin would l»e the delu)-s o<x:astoQed 
by tlip ilptt'ssily of repairiiu: (he !thi|>s from time to 



time. Of all these causes of delay we find exaniples 
in the coasting voyage of Nearchus from the Indus 
to the Euphrates, an exploratory paraplus of the 
same kind as the supposed peiiplus of Africa in the 
reign of Necho, and which was performed also by 
Phoenicians, united to other experienced seamen 
from Cyprus, Greece, and Egypt. Nearchus con- 
sumed 127 days in coasting from the Indus to the 
Arosis, a river near the head of the Persian gulf. 
The outer or general line of this coast measures 
about 1140 G. M., wliich number, increased in the 
proportion of 13 to 10 for catacolpization, makes 
1480 G. M. sailed over in 127 days. From these 
days, however, a few may be deducted as not pro- 
ceeding from any of the four above-mentioned 
causes of delay, such as the days spent by Nearchus 
on the Anamis where he fell in with Alexander. If 
we assume 110 for the number of days actually 
employed on the passage, we shall find, by means 
of the minute examination to which the narrative 
of Arrian has been subjected by Dean Vincent in 
his " Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients," 
that 50 days were spent in progress and 60 in de- 
tention, and that the mean daily rate of Nearchus 
on the days of progress was about 30 g. m. As- 
suming that in the circumnavigation of Africa the 
days of detention would be no more than equal in 
number to those of progress, there would then re- 
main 440 days for the navigation of 17,500 g. m., 
giving a mean mtc of about 40 g. m. per diem. This 
result, which requires a daily mte much greater than 
the ordinary day's sail of the Greeks, and still greater 
than that which tlie experience of Nearchus gave in 



a voyage of about 1 1 days, seeras alone to prove 
the impossibility of the circumnavigation of Africa 
as related by Herodotus, even without considering 
Bome circumstances, tending to give not a much 
lower but a much higher rat« to the progress of 
Nearchus than to that of the Phoenicians of Necho. 
These are — 1. The four months' delay of the cir- 
cumnavigators for the purpose of laying in a sea- 
store of grain must have occurred in the months 
most favoui-able for progress. 2. The expedition of 
Nearchus was undertaken about 284 years after the 
pretended periplus of Africa, and must therefore have 
had a great advantage in those improvements in 
practical navigation which had arisen in the interval 
between them. 3. Nearchus had occasional com- 
munication with the army of Alexander, and the 
latter part of his exploratory voyage was conducted 
along the coast of a civilized, friendly, and abundant 
country ; whereas the circumnavigators of Necho 
must often have been thrown upon shores more 
destitute of all means of supplying their wants than 
that of the Ichthyophagi of the Indian coast, and to 
the hostility of savages far more formidable. 4. The 
voyage of Nearchus was performed throughout in 
the temperate climate included between the 23rd 
and 30th degrees of north latitude ; in fact, his only 
serious detention by weather was owing to his having 
quitted the Indus too early, and having in conse- 
quence been detained by the south-westerly monsoon 
24 days at no great distance from the river's mouth. 
The Phoenician circumnavigators, on the other hand, 
had to encounter the tempestuous seasons of a great 
variety of climates, and in pai-ticular those of tlie 



southern extremity of Africa, the rouading of which 
by ancient navigators must have required many 
months. 

Rennell, in endeavouring to prove the possibility 
of the circumnavigation, insists upon the benefit 
which the Phcenicians might Iiave derived from the 
monsoons on the eastern, and the trade-winds on 
the western side of Africa, and has pointed out the 
manner in which that benefit would accrue ; we have 
still to consider, however, tliat in the catacolpic 
navigation of the ancients, a prevailing wind might 
be fair at a certain distance from the coast, but 
made adverse by the windings of that coast, and 
prove an obstinate impediment to the doubling of 
some of the promontories. 

If the experiment of circumnavigating Africa had 
ever been successfully tried, one cannot conceive 
that it should have been so entirely forgotten in 
Egypt, that the geogi'aphers of Ptolemaic and sub- 
sequent times were not agreed in opinion whether 
Africa was or was not a peninsula. It matters little 
what was believed by such Latin writers as Corne- 
lius Nepos, or Pomponius Mela, or by PUny, who 
says not only that Africa had been circumnavigated 
by the Phoenicians of Necho from the east, but also 
in the opposite direction by Hanno the Carthaginian, 
though we know from the journal of Hanno that he 
never reached beyond, or at least far beyond, Sen-a 
Leona on the western coast of Africa. One of the most 
learned of the Greeks, Eudoxus, the ffiend of Plato, 
could not have placed any confidence in the story of 
Herodotus, when, instead of referring to it, he sup- 
posed that Africa had been circumnavigated by 



Hanno, beginning from the Red Sea. Eratosthenes 
and StrabOj though persuaded that Africa was a 
peninsula, appear to have been ignorant of any 
practical proof of the fact, and consequently must 
have disbelieved the report of Herodotus. The 
judicious and inquiring Polybius, who had himself 
been employed on a voyage of discovery on the 
western coast of Africa, expressly states that it 
never had been ascertained whether Libya was sur- 
rounded by the sea^ Finally, Ptolemy, whose work 
comprehends every thing that was known of Africa 
in the Greek and Imperial times of Egypt, and 
whose information has of late years been verified in 
some remarkable instances, denied the junction of 
the Atlantic and Indian seas, and must therefore 
have beheved that Africa was not a peninsula ', 

As to the sun having been seen, as Herodotus 
informs us, on the right hand of the navigators in 
sailing round Africa, that is to say, in the northern 
portion of the heavens, the Egyptians could hardly 
have been ignorant that such a phasnomenon would 
be the consequence of a prolonged southern course, 
a part of Egypt itself having been within the tropic. 
This part of the story, therefore, the only part 
which Herodotus could not believe, was an easy and 
natural addition, if we suppose the whole to have 
been a fiction, like so many others which Herodotus 
received from tlie Egyptian priests. 



' Pllo. 5, 1; Polyl). Jii. 38. S9. 
' On the whole of thia question and the cited 
Rcnnell, Ge<^raphy of Herodotus, cc. 24, 25 ; 

cherchea aiir le tour de I'Afrique. 
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APOLLONIA. 9 

iT.LANA, by the Editor. 

The Editor remarks that " jElana was situated 10 
miles east of Petra (Euseb. Onora. s, v. HAiiO), and 
150 mites S.E. of Gaza (Plin. 5, 11)," and that 
" the site is now occupied by a fortress called Akaba, 
in which a garrison is stationed, because it lies on 
the route of the Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca." But 
the ancient description of the position of ^lana is 
not correct. Akaba is 60 o. m. south-westward of 
Petra, and 120 c. m, due south of Gaza. 

APAMEIA PHRYGI^, by G. L. 

G. L. is not correct in saying that " Arundell 
was the first who clearly saw that Apameia must be 
at Denair." The same is shown in my Asia Minor 
(p. 158), which was published ten years before the 
journey of Aruudell. Arundell was the first who 
visited and described the place after Pococke. 

APOLLONIA, by the Editor. 

The Editor, in reference to four cities of this name, 
which were frequently confounded, namely those of 
Mygdonia, Chalcidice, Acte of Athos, and Thrace, 
remarks that they "are correctly distinguished by 
Leake, who errs however in making the passage of 
Athen^us, 1. 8, c. 3, p. 334 e, refer to No. 6 (Poli- 
ghero) instead of to No. 5 (Pollina). (Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 457.)" 

I cannot assent to this correction. The words of 
Athenieus arc , . , . nir BuXvkiiv Mniitv, nt^A I't 'H-y.;- 



10 ARGOS ORESTICUM. 

aavSpOQ iv roif vrrafiviiftaai ijiiimv ourwc* [ AiroAXaJviai'] 
Tijv XoXkiSiki(V Sua jrOTn/ioj piouatv, AjUfiirijc icot OXu)'- 

Bolyce was the name of the lake or lagoon at the 
head of the Toronaic gulf, near which Olynthus was 
situated. Bt)X(lK>( Xi/iv>i means indeed lake of Olyn- 
thus, B being a common Macedonian prefix. Apol- 
lonia Mygdoniae, the No. 5 of the Editor, was situated 
to the north of the range which separated Mygdonia 
from Chalcidicc. It preserves its ancient name, and 
stands, as he justly observes, on the great road from 
Thessalonica to Amphipolis. Iq the article Bolbe 
by the same writer, he says that the Ammites and 
Olynthiacus were streams falling into the lake Bolbe. 
It is evident that he believed Bolbe and Bolyce to 
have been one and the same lake instead of having 
been 25 g. m. apart. Vide Travels in Northern 
Greece, iii. p. 155. 



ARGOS ORESTICUM. by the Emron. 

" Leake confounds the Macedonian Argos with 
Argos Oresticum," The reasons given by the Edi- 
tor for this opinion are, I . That Stephanus mentions 
an Argos in Macedonia as well as Argos Oresticum. 
2. That the same Stephanus on the authority of 
Hecataeus describes the Orest^ as a people of Epirus 
{MoXoat^iKov t(l,;>^). 3. That Strabo also places the 
OrestBe in Epirus. 4. That Ptolemy distinguishes 
the Epirote from the Macedonian Orestis, But the 
text of Strabo when interpreted by an autopsia of 
the countries in question, leaves no doubt that the 
Orestae, whose capital was called Argos, were one 



ARGOS ORESTICUM. 



of the tribes of upper Macedonia bordering north- 
westward upon those of Illyria, and south-westward 
upon tlie Epirotic tribes {ra 'UirfipuTiKa i8vri), among 
whom the OrestEe were reckoned until they were 
subdued by the kings of Macedonia together witli 
the LyncestBB, Pelagones and Elymiotse, and with 
these constituted the country called upper Mace- 
donia (ij ov(o MuKtSovia) . We find Argos named to- 
gether with Stobi and Pelagonia among the cities of 
the second Macedonia as late as the tenth century 
(Const. Porphyrog. de Them.). Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that the Orestse 
should have been attributed sometimes to Epinia 
and sometimes to Macedonia. The supposed men- 
tion by Stephanus of an "Argos in Macedonia as 
well as Argos Oresticum" arises from an obvious 
error in the text of Stephanus, in voce "Apyoc, where 
he enumerates the cities of this name, and where 

instead of tj3So;Ui| koto MoKeSoviav' 07801) "Apyoc 'OpsffTt- 

Kov, n iv Sicuffi'a, we ought to read c^Sinv "Ap-yoc 'Opc- 

attKilv KOTO UaKiioriav, dySoi), v iv Ssuft'?. As to the 
double mention of Orestis in Ptolemy's chapter on 
Macedonia, it cannot refer to two diflferent districts, 
as in both instances Amantia is named as the only 
town. It is clearly an erroneous repetition in the 
text of Ptolemy. There can be no doubt as to the 
position of Amantia in the valley of the Celydnus 
near the Acroceraunian mountains and the Ionian 
gulf (Tr. in N. Greece, i. p. 375). Its being placed 
in Macedonia by Ptolemy is accounted for by Strabo, 
who says (p. 326), ■'Evioi. &i 

KopKvfta^ MaKiSoviav wpoaayopi 

trict of Amantia, which is a part of Chaonia in 



auniraaav rijv M'XP' 

V. How the dis- 
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Epirus, obtained the name -of Orestis, tliere are uo 
means of explaining. Possibly this people disputed 
with the Orestte of upper Macedonia as to their 
connexion with the mythus of Orestes, though the 
name, Amantia, is by no means favourable to such 
a claim, having been derived from the Abantes of 
Eubcea, by whom Amantia was colonized. 



ACARNANIA, ASTACUS, by the Editor. 

The latter article asserts that "There was no town 
Crithote, but only a promontory of that name," and 
that "Leake has misunderstood the passage of Strabo 
in which Crithote is mentioned." This opinion is 
supported by that of a German writer, who says that 
the word ttoXI-^vii in Strabo refers to Crithote in the 
Thracian Chersonese. The words of Strabo (p. 459) 

are Eira aKoa KpiflojT^ Kill a'l 'E^imSfc, Ka'i ttiiXic 'Afirn- 
KvQ, o/itui'u/iuf Tp jrtpi NfKd/iijStiaii Kai Tiiv AaraKiiiriiv 
kiiXttoi', ii-iKWQ \tyofiiv>i' Kai i| KpiQwrij S o/idii'u^iOf 
TToAij^i'i] Twv iv r^ OpoKi^ 'K.if>povi\(3iji' TiavTa 8 ioXiniva 



A^fA. 



This 



of the many passages in Strabo which cannot be 
securely explained, but by an actual examination of 
the country. I have placed Astacus at Platya be- 
cause here appears to have stood the most important 
of the towns between Alyzia (Kandili) and (EniadBe 
(Trikardho-kastro) ; at Platya alone there is a port 
such as the following words of Scylax seem to re- 
quire. Mfra Tavra iroAic 'AXiI&ta koi koto tuvtiiv v^aoc 
Kopwiic (Kalarao) Kai TroXtc 'AdroKiif koi TTOTOfiot "A^t- 
XiJoC Kai O'lvnaBai viXig. 

The ruins which the Editor supposes to be those 
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of Astacus, and to which I have given the name 
Crithote, have no port, but stand above an open 
bay ; nor have they the appearance of having be- 
longed to a polis such as Astacus, though perfectly 
suited to a ^ToXi^^i'^l. Finding therefore a ruin to 
which no other name could be assigned, I supposed 
that in this instance, as in many others in Greece, 
the jr(iX()^ii>), the mountain, and the cape at its ter- 
mination all bore the same name, Crithote. I am 
still of opinion therefore that Strabo, who like 
Scylax proceeds from north to south, meant to say, 
"Then occur Cape Crithote, and the Echinades, 
and the city Astacus, homonymous with that near 
Nicomedeia .... There is also a small town Cri- 
thote, homonymous with one of the towns in the 
Thracian Chersonese. Next {after Astacus) occur 
CEniadiE and the Achelous." 



ASTYRA, by G. L. 

The position of Astyra in the territory of Abydos 
may perhaps be ascertained by some remaining ves- 
tiges of its gold mines which were conspicuous in the 
time of Strabo, and from which mines the riches of 
Priam are said to have been derived : 6 St Upia^uv 

(irAourot) tK riiti' er AffTupnit; 7r£{n Apvcnv vpuaiiiitv, wv Kai 
vov ETi /iiKpa Xl'iTTiTat' TrriXXi) S if tKj3oXii Km T» upuyfiara, 

rr>)itt'ia t^ T.t'Xoi fiiTaXXiiaq^ Strabo, p. 680. The posi- 
tion of another Astyra near Adramyttium, celebrated 
for its temple of Artemis Astyrene, is correctly stated 
by c. L. There can be little question as to the accu- 
racy of Pausanias in describing the hot sources of a 
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third Astyra in the district of Atameus opposite to 
the hot sources in Mytilene, so precise is his descrip- 
tion of them, and himself having been a native of 
the not very distant Magnesia. There was a fourth 
AstjTa in the district of Phceoice, in the Peraea 
Rhodiorum (Confer Strabo, p. 651 — Stephan, 
"AoTvpa) . Of this city coins are extant bearing the 
RhodJan type of Apollo. Their having been found 
in Rhodes led to the erroneous behef that there was , 
a city named Astyra in that island. 



ATHENE, by ihe Editor. 

A celebrated Prussian archeeologist remarks, that 
"in Germany, beyond the professional men of edu- 
cation, a smaller number reads learned historical 
works than in England;" but that "a never- 
resting machinery is at work, exciting an immense 
number of incompetent writers and young men to 
make themselves a reputation by doubting what- 
ever has been said before them." (Bunsea, in " Life 
and Letters of Niebuhr," p. xii.) Untravelled Ger- 
man scholars of high attainments are sometimes 
liable to a similar imputation ; nor are our own 
great historians of Greece free from that of having 
bestowed too much attention and placed too much 
reliance on German authorities in preference to 
those of England, without reflecting that English 
geographers are generally (luronroi, while the Ger- 
mans are seldom more than speculators upon Eng- 
lish information. Mr. Grote, as well as the Editor 
of the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 



bas adopted tliat new theory of Athenian topography 
which includes a considerable portion of the falls of 
Hyraettus within the eastern walls of the city, and 
places Phalerutn at Trispyrghi on the eastern pro- 
montory of the Phaleric bay. Without the strongest 
monumental evidence, which in this case is totally 
wanting, I find it impossible to assent to either of 
these bold innovations. But upon this question it 
is unnecessary for me to enlarge, as a refutation of 
them has been undertaken by an eminent geographer, 
one of the most learned of the contributors to Dr. 
Smith's elaborate and most usefiil compilation. 



BARGASA, by G. L. 

" Leake places Bargasa in his map by conjecture 
at the head of the gulf (Sinus Ceramicus), at a 
place which he marks Djovata." The " conjecture" 
is confirmed by the Admiralty Survey (1604). At 
Port Djova (so named by Capt. Graves) , immediately 
above the mouth of the river Kadin to the north- 
ward, are Hellenic remains and sepulchres, sufficient 
to fix the site of Bargasa. On the same northern 
coast of the same gulf, Capt. Graves found con- 
siderable remains of the city Ceramus, which gave 
name to the gulf. Both Ceramus and Bargasa 
possessed autonomous mints ; the legend on the 
coins of the former is KEPAMninoAiTiiN, of the 
latter BAPrASdNtiN. These were the only two an- 
cient sites observed by Capt. Graves on the shore 
of the Ceramic gulf. 
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BARGYLIA, by G. L. 

Nothing more than tbe general outline of the 
coast between Mlletns and Caunus was known, and 
that most incorrectly, until the publication by the 
Admiralty of the sun*eys of Captains Graves and 
Brock, from whose labours we leam the positions of 
the principal maritime cities, of none of which, ex- 
cept Halicarnassus and Cnidus, had there been pre- 
viously any certain accounts. Those distinguished 
geographers have determined beyond question the 
sites of Bargasa, Ceramus, Myndus, Carj'anda, and 
Bargylia. In the Admiralty Chart numbered 1 53 1 , 
Captain Graves has furnished us with a plan of the 
extant remains of Bargj'lia, consisting of the ves- 
tiges of town walls, within which are remains of a 
temple, two theatres, still almost complete, and 
outside the walls the ruins of other constructions, 
among which are a stadium and numerous tombs, 
with those of a causeway leading over the narrow 
inlet of the sea, on the western side of which 
Bargylia stood. 



CAUNUS, hy G. L. 

By means of an inscription copied by Mr. Hoskyn, 
R. N., Caunus is proved to have stood at a small 
village named Paleani, on the right bank of the 
emissary of the lake of Kiui-gez, so called from a 
village at the head of it. The ruins of Caunus 
consist of town walls, some of a very ancient stylet, 
of masonry, a theatre with thirty-four rows of seats, 
situated on the slope of the hill of the Acropolis, 
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with " ruins of baths, temples, and an aqueduct " 
[Journal of the R. Geographical Society, xii. p. 143, 
and Mr. Hoskyu's map). Caunus thus ascertained 
leaves no doubt that the great bay of Karagatsh was 
Port Panormus of theCaunii, and that the Talamon 
Tshai is the river Calbis or Indus. 



CERAMEICUS (Sinus), by G. L. 

The means of correcting and enlarging this article 
will be found in the beautiful work of Captain 
Graves, the Admiralty Chart, No. Ifi04, one of 
the most interesting of the geographical discoveries 
made under the administration of Sir Francis Beau- 
fort. 

CNIDUS. by G. L. 

This article, though copious and carefully com- 
posed, might receive some interesting additions from 
the chapter on Cnidus in the third volume of the 
Antiquities of Ionia {folio, 2nd edition) published by 
the Society of Dilettanti. 

COSA in ETRURIA (Anseilonia), by E. H. B. 

COSA in GALLIA (Coz between Thoulouse and Cahor-i), 

by G. L. 

There was a third Cosa (not in the dictionary) 
in Thracian Macedonia, but of which the exact 
position is not yet ascertained. It is described by 
Stephanus, who writes the name Kuoaia, and de- 
scribes it as a QpaKric ?ro,\i\vujv. Its didrachma of 
gold inscribed KosnN are not very uncommon in 
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that country. Their types and style lead to the i 
beUef that they were struck in haste for the use of I 
the Roman army by M. J. Brutus, when in possession 
of the gold mines of Mount Pangieum prior to the 
battle of Philippi in b. c. 42. Cosa was probably 
not fai- from Philippi, and the head-quarters perhaps 
of Brutus. Vide Numismata Hellenica, Europe,! 
p. 42. 

CREMASTE, by G. L. 

From the name and the mention by Xenophon of 
a plain near Cremaste, this place might, as well as 
Astyra, be looked for in the heights above Abydus, 
and here, perhaps, some remains of the opiiyiiara, 
anfitia T^c iraXat fitraWilai;, which existed iu the time I 
of Strabo, may still be visible, as at the ancient 
mines of Attica and of the Macedonian Chalcidiee. 
The whole range along the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles was probably auriferous, for besides the 
testimony of Pliny (37, 11) and Polysenus (2, 
§ 26) as to the gold mines of Lampsacus, it is re- 
markable that of all the three cities which occupied 
this tract of country, namely, Dardanus, Abydus, 
and Lampsacus, gold coins are extant ; and of no 
others in the Troad. Cyzicus, which is not very 
distant from Lampsacus, has also gold coins. 



CYLLENE, HYRMINE, by the Editor. 

The latter of these two Homeric cities I suppose i 
to have occupied the site of Khlemutzi or Kastro J 
Tornese, a ruined castle, standing in the centre of | 
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the conspicuous promontory at the western ex - 
trenaity of the Peloponnesus, which seems to have 
derived its ancient name Chelonatas from its re- 
semblance at a distance to a tortoise (Tr, in Morea, 
ii. p. 176). The Editor on the contrary, following 
apparently Dr. Curtius, places Cyllene midway be- 
tween the Capes Papa and Glarentza amidst the la- 
goons and pine-woods which now occupy that shore, 
and where a harbour, if it ever existed, must have 
been an artificial basin now obhterated. Hyrmine 
he places at Kunup^li, a small rocky projection on 
the same shore, to the northward of his proposed 
site of Cyllene, where, among remains of different 
ages, are those of a Hellenic fortress. To arrive at 
this conclusion, he is obliged to substitute xv m. p. 
for the II M. p. or v m. p. of Phny (3, 16) as the 
distance between Cyllene and Chelonatas, and to 
suppose that at so late a time as the commence- 
ment of the Christian pera the Peneius, which now 
joins the sea to the southward of the peninsula of 
Chelonatas, discharged itself to the northward of 
that peninsula. The authorities favourable to this 
hypothesis are, 1. Ptolemy, whose names occur in 
the following order— Dyme, Araxus extrema Eleae, 
Cyllene navale, Penei fluvii ostia, Chelonatas pro- 
montorium, Chelonatas sinus, Ichthys extrema, Al- 
phei fluvii ostia ; 2. The Tabular Itinerary, in which 
XIV M. p. is the distance from Dyme to Cyllene, and 
XIV also that fi'om Cyllene to Elis. But such evi- 
dence cannot be admitted as of much weight against 
that of Strabo, assisted by an actual examination of 
the places, even when the text of Strabo, defective 
as it often is, may require some correction. That 
c2 
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it does Btaod id ne«d of correction in tbe pas- 
sages relating to Cylleoe aod the Peneias cannot be 
qoestjooed, as tbe text is at Tariance with itself. 
Strabo remarks ^'p. 337) that Arasns, the northern 
promontory- of tbe Eleia, was 60 stades distant from 
Dyme of Acbaia. Arams he considered the ban- 
ning of the Eleian paraiia, beyond vhich, in pro- 
ceeding westward (more correctly SS.W.j, occarred 
Cyllene the port (tirivHoiO of the Eleians, from which 
there was a distance of 120 stades to the city Elis. 
He then remarks that the words of Homer, 'Qmv 
KuXXiivtof, aft-j^nv 'Eitkwi-, referred to this Cyllene, 
which he describes as a middle-sized town (Kwfiii 
/<fTj.ia), containing an ivory statue by Colotes won- 
derful to heboid, but no longer to be found appa- 
rently at Cyllene in the time of Fausanias. Tbe 
text of Strabo then proceeds as follows : Mn-n 5s 

KuAAiji'))!' aKpuiTtiptov forif o XtXdivarn^, SuafiiKttiraroi' 
t5c r\f\<i-woini'\a'iu atiiitlnv' FIpaKEiTai 6 ourou vtimov Kat 
^jtaytit tv Tiiic fi(9opioic rifc rt koiAt)? HAtSo? Kai rijc 
rwi' n»rnr(2>-, O0fv tk KffuXUviar ttA^oiti flal <7TaSim 
oyEnijKiivTa. Aurtu 0( irov Kai o EAi'trouii' pil TroTOfiOQ iv 
rp Aij^ftfiff^ /iiOiip'ta. MeTa£u Si tou XtAiiivara Kai t^c 
KuAXiji'tic II Ti n^iftioc (kSi'ouiti irornjoc <"} o StAXifMC utto 
Tou ir(jii|T(»u At-yo/'tvoCi pfitiv fK rij^ '^oXotft;' ftp to E^iipn 
TrdXif. Irlpn tIJq ©fon-pn.TiKijg, cm rijg GerraAivnc kQ' rnc 
KopivSini, TiTdpTti Tig tirt ry ufly mi/ifvi ry kiri daXaTTov, 
iimi »j avTii iwaa Tp B'lli'wn (tiiv yap Oivotiv tivTtii koAciv 
UitiQnaiv) n TrAfjoov eicen'ijt, 6ii-^niiiTa rSe HAd'tLii' ttoAewc 

nraSiwg tKariiv tiK'iiri. This passage evidently cannot 
be right as it stands, because after remarking that 
next to Cyllene occurs the promontory Cbelonatas, 
which is identified with Cape Tornese as being the 
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westernmost point of the Peloponnesus, and as having 
a small island before it, Strabo is made in his text 
to assert that between Cyllene and Cape Chelonatas, 
two rivers join the sea, the Peneius and the Selieeis, 
whereas there is but one considerable river between 
the Capes Araxus and Ichthys, namely, the Peneius. 
I proposed therefore (Tr. in Morea, i. p. 7) the fol- 
lowing corrected reading of the words Mtra^v, &c, 

" Mtrd roil XtXiui'o'rn- Kai t^v KuXXiii'»(i. n n XXimmi; 
fKdiciarrt irnTafioc o Kai £tAAi|fi^' utto rnu TrmtiTriv Aty'i- 
liH'oe, pimv Ik Ti7g •toAoiii.* (<f •^"Efvpa iri'iXi^." With 

this emendation Strabo will be found consistent with 
the real topography, on the supposition that Cyllene 
occupied the site of Glarentza, which we have suf- 
ficient reason for presuming, as it is the only har- 
bour on the whole coast between Araxus and Ichthys, 
and the ordinary place of communication from the 
Mor^a to the islands of Zante and Cefalonia, and 
as it still preserves some ruins of the same kind as 
those existing on the site of Elis, the distance more- 
over between the two places agreeing with that 
given by Strabo and confirmed by Pausanias. The 
number of stades assigned by the text of Stmbo to 
the interval between Cape Chelonatas and Cephal- 
lenia, namely 80, is manifestly erroneous ; the 
shortest distance between the two shores being 1 8 
geogi-aphical miles, or 180 stades, so that the latter 
is perhaps the number of stades we ought to read 
instead of 80. The distance between Cape Chelo- 
natas and Cyllene in Pliny, namely, ii m. p. or 
V M. p. (the MSS. difFering), is tolerably correct in 
eitber case, measuring the shorter distance in a di- 
rect line and the longer by the line of coast. The 
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sequel of the passage in Strabo, tVi r^ i£<p Ku/tifti rp 
iwl BaXarra)', is incapable of correction without some 
auxiliary evidence as to the position of CEnoe C^Eolic^ 
Bcenoa) ; for this place could not have been both upon 
the river Peneius and at the distance of 120 atades 
from Elis towards the sea, the ruins of that city being 
not more than 80 stades distant from the mouth of 
the river. As to the Selleeis, this name meaning river 
of the Selli or Hellenes, and having been given in 
the time of Homer to other rivers of Greece, which 
were afterwards known by other names, there can 
be little doubt that in the present instance it was 
the Homeric name of the Peneius, there being no 
more than one considerable stream in the Eleian 
plain. This river, however, being composed of two 
nearly equal branches, it is not unlikely that in this 
as in other instances, occurring in all countries, the 
name of either branch may at times have prevailed 
as that of the united river, — that in the time of 
Homer the southern branch, afterwards the Ladon, 
may have been considered the principal one, and 
called the Selleeis as well above as below the junc- 
tion of the upper Peneius. The argument which 
the Editor derives from the order of names in 
Ptolemy, in opposition to the placing of Cyllene 
at Glarentza, can only be met by the supposition 
of a textual error in Ptolemy, and that instead of 
Araxus, Cyllene, Penei fluvii ostia, Chelonatas pro- 
montorium, we ought to read Cyllene, Chelonatas 
promontorium, Penei fluvii ostia. This at least is 
easier than to remove the course and mouth of 
the river from the southern to the northern side of 
the peninsula of Chelonatas, to which there is an 
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insurmountable objection in the terrestrial levels, 
indicated by the course of the streams flowing 
into the Cyllenian bay. All these water-courses 
have their origin in a ridge which follows the right 
bank of the Peneius, and is connected with the 
eastern foot of the peninsula of Chelonatas, a proof 
of which may be seen in the French map of the 
Morea, where a rivulet is marked wliich flows into 
the Cyllenian bay exactly at the north-eastern angle 
of the peninsula. If the Peneius ever flowed into 
the Cyllenian bay, it must have been long before 
the hietoric ages. 



CVNURIA, CYPHANTA, ASTRUM, PRASl.t;, by the 

The only difiiculty as to Thyrea, the chief town 
of Cynuria, is the distance of 10 stades from the 
sea, assigned to it in the text of Thueydides, the 
real distance of the ruins of Luku from the shore 
being about 30 stades. But even in Thueydides 
faulty distances are found to occur, either in conse- 
quence of his defective information or of errors in 
his text. 1 continue to believe that Thyrea stood at 
Luku, that Astrum was its fortified A^iji', that the 
frontier between the districts of Thyrea and Prasise, 
or, in other words, between Argeia and Laconia, was 
at the lake or marsh of Mostd and its discharge into 
the sea ; that Cyphanta was at Lenidhi, Anthene at 
Elliniko, and Eva at or near Platano. It is un- 
necessary to repeat the arguments in support of 
these conclusions, which are to be found in Travels 
in tlie Morc'a, ii. pp. 485, 492, and in Peloponne- 
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siaca, p. 294 seq, I need only observe, that the 
Editor has misunderstood me when he says that I 
supposed the Hellenic wall at Astro to be the one 
commenced hy the ^ginetans in the eighth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, and which they were pre- 
vented from completing by the sudden advent of 
the Athenians. I stated only that it was the " si- 
tuation " of that unfinished work, which was doubt- 
less of a temporary kind, leaving no vestiges to the 
present time. The Hellenic walls still existing are 
remains of a permanent fortress which protected 
the harbour of the Thyreata', such as was customary 
in almost every Greek state where the city was at 
some distance from the coast. The Editor throws 
doubts upon the antiquity of the name 'Aotjiow, where 
a town has arisen since the beginning of the war of 
Greek independence, by saying, " it is supposed that 
the place has retained its name from antiquity." 
There can be no doubt that the name is as old as the 
time of Ptolemy, in whose text it occurs, according to 
its present position. When I visited Astro there was 
no town there j it was merely a commercial port and 
dogana, giving name to the wide bay on which it 
stands (Tr, in Mor^a, ii. p. 48li}. As to Pi-asise, the 
Editor states that the ruins at St, Andrew which I 
have attributed to Prasiee " must be those of a city 
not mentioned by any ancient writer," and that 
" Prasife ought probably to be placed further south 
at Tyro" (Cynuna, i. p. 727). Tliis opinion is 
repeated under the article ' Prasiee ' (ii. p. 668), 
where the Editor adds that Tyr6 is the position 
assigned to Prasise by Boblaye, Ross, and Curtius. 
But, as I have already remarked in Peloponnesiaca 
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(p. 295), Tyro is an ancient name, showing tliat 
here stood the Tilpug rifg AokiuvhciTc noticed by Ste- 
phanas. Tyro, moreover, is less than half the dis- 
tance stated by Pausanias to have been that which 
existed between Cyphanta and Prasire, namely 200 
stades, while the real distance of 16 geogiaphical 
miles between the site of Cyphanta at Lenidhi and 
that of Prasire at St. Andrew is sufficiently near the 
truth to corroborate the other evidence, especially 
when we consider that computed distances are more 
commonly in excess than in defect. 



CYTHERA, by the Editor. 
The Editor remai'ks that there is "no satisfactoiy 
explanation " of the apparent contradiction between 
Thucydides and Pausanias as to the position of the 
cities Scandeia and Cythera. Perhaps he had not seen 
that which I have proposed in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature {vol. iv. 8vo, p. 260). 
Old Cythera, founded by the Phcenicians (the ui'w 
n-oAie of ITiucydides), still exists in the shape of a few 
remains at Paledpoli, distant, as the historian states, 
about 30 stades from the Koru noAit, which stood at 
the harbour now called Avleraona, and which in the 
time of Xenophon was named Phcenicus, in allusion 
to the founders of the city Cythera (Hellenica, 4, 8). 
The distance of the modern town of Cerigo from its 
port KapSiUi accords equally well with that which 
Pausanias has assigned to the interval between the 
city Cythera and its harbour, namely 10 stades. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that Paledpoli 
above AvMmona was the city Cythera of the time 
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of Thucydides, nor any question that the modem 
Cerigo, which stands on the site of an acropolis of 
an ancient city, was the city Cythera of the time of 
Pausanias. It seems equally certain that this was 
the tj (TTi QaXaaay ttoAi? ^Ka'vStia of Thucydides, for 
though the words ivl daXiiaaif do not exactly accord 
with the 10 stades which Pausanias places between 
Cythera and its port, it is easy to believe that in the 
course of the six centuries which elapsed between 
the times of Tliucydides and Pausanias, the town 
which had stretched from the acropolis, now the 
town of Cerigo, to the sea at Kapsali, had gradually 
been removed, for the sake of security from piracy, 
to the heights on the eastern side of the acropolis 
or modern town, where many vestiges of antiquity 
have been found on a site called, hke that at the 
old or Phoenician Cythera, Paleopoli, The change, 
therefore, wliich had occurred in the long interval 
of time just mentioned was this — the old Phcenician 
foundation had been abandoned, and Scandeia having 
become the only town in the island, had changed 
its name to Cythera, as in all the other islands of 
the iEgBean, which have but one town. Meantime 
the old name Scandeia continued to be attached to 
the old maritime site now the harbour Kapsali. 
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HYSIiE of the ARGEIA, by ihe Editor. 

The Editor, having said that the ruins of Hysise 
stand on an isolated hill above the plain of Akhla- 
dhokambo, adds, " They consist of the remains of 
an acropolis, which escaped the notice of Leake." 
On a reference to my Travels in the Morea, ii. p. 



337, the foUowing passage will be found. " March 
13. This momiag at 12 minutes beyond the village 
(Akhladhokambol, on the right of the road to Argos, 
I observe some remains of Hysise. The town occu- 
pied a height, on which now stands a church of the 
Panaghia. The summit is naturally defended to- 
wards the plain by a brow of cliffs ; in the opposite 
direction there is a small hollow between the hill 
and the slope of Mount Paravunaki. Here the fields 
are covered with broken pottery. I find as I ride 
over the ground a weight for spinning and some 
other trifles of antiquity. Some pieces of wall of the 
second order are traced round the summit." These 
are remains of the acropoUs. 



ILIUM, by L. S. 

L. S. is of opinion that " Old and New Ihum oc- 
cupied the same site," in other words, that there 
never was any other Ihum than that of which ves- 
tiges still remain at the distance of about three miles 
fi-om the sea between the villages of Kum-kiui and 
Tchiblak, and of which city we have coins inscribed 
lAiEiiN. The consequence of thus placing the Troy of 
Homer is, that the Ghiumbrek river was the Simoeis, 
and that the Scamander was the river which, rising in 
the highest and most distant sumnut of Ida, is now 
called the Mendere. The stream, therefore, which 
rises at those fountains under Bunarbashi, so well 
corresponding to the description of the sources of 
the Scamander by Homer, remains without an an- 
cient name. L. s. rehes upon " the popular belief 
among the people of New Ilium," that their city 
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stood on the site of the Homeric Troy. But in 
what city, either ancient or modern, ai'e there not 
pretensions relating to their monuments or localities 
of the most doubtful authenticity or manifestly false ? 
In Greece nothing was more common, and we often 
find even the credulous Pausanias questioning the 
tales of the llriyiiTai, as he must have done also at New 
Ihum if he visited that city, the Ilienses having pre- 
tended that their Minerva was the identical statue 
of the time of Priam, which Homer (Z. 92) shows 
to have been a seated figure, whereas that of New 
Ilium was standing, as Strabo remarks (p. GOl) and 
as the coins of Ilium confirm. When five or six 
centuries had elapsed from the time of the destruc- 
tion of Troy ; when its true position had become 
an arch^ological inquiry among the learned of the 
Troad itself, it would be absurd to suppose that 
the people of New Ilium could have allowed of any 
doubt as to the identity of their site with that of 
the Homeric city. Neither Xerxes, nor Alexander, 
nor Augustus was likely to waste his time on the 
question, but would be satisfied with the guidance 
of the native authorities. All that Herodotus tells 
us as to Xerxes is that he sacrificed to Minerva in 
Pergamus, the ancient acropolis of Priam ; but if 
New lUum, as would seem from Strabo (p. 601), 
was in existence at that time, the people would of 
course identify their acropohs with the Pergamus as 
well as their statue with the Pallas of Priam ; since 
they pretended, as we learn fi'om the same author 
(p. 600), that the ancient city had never been com- 
pletely desolate (oiiS' iS,i\ti<j,9.t oilSin-ort). The object 
of Alexander was to inspire among his soldiers the 



belief that he was under the protection ofMinerva,and 
it was enough for him to find at New Ilium a temple 
of Minerva Iliensis, from whieli he borrowed the ar- 
mour of the goddess to carry with him into battle. 
Still less would Augustus, ^iXd;iiijp"c ««' i^'XuXs&'wSpng 
lui' (Strabo, p. 594), endeavouring to rival Alexander, 
and anxious to honour the country from which his 
own house traced its origin, have thought of ques- 
tioning the claims of New Ilium to be identical with 
the Troy of Priam, l. s. asserts that "no ancient 
author of Greece or Rome ever doubted the identity 
of Old and New Ilium until the time of Demetrius 
of Scepsis and Strabo, who adopted his views." So 
far is this from being correct, that it would be more 
true to assert that all antiquity agreed in believing 
that the Troy of Priam had been utterly destroyed, 
and remained a desolate and uninhabited site. Strabo 
(p. 599) says that no vestige of the ancient city was to 
be seen (ovSiv S' 't\voQ ui^Iithi riiij dpyniai; TiuXtiDi;), and 
adduces the four famous lines, ''Enairat ^fiap .... 
^iKUT,^ sviavti^t, and other passages in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, which prove the uipayianii; of Troy in the 
time of Homer himself. Later authorities, he re- 
marks, are agreed as to this fact, and he instances 
the orator Lycurgus, who says, " Who has not heard 
that Troy has remained uninhabited since it was de- 
stroyed by the Greeks ? " (Ti? oiIk lin^Kutt', i^: iin-aS I'mn 
'EXXnvwv KitTtaKii^tt, aitUriTOi- waav ;) The "fuit Ilium" 
of Virgil shows clearly what was the opinion of the 
learned on this question in the Augustan age. At 
a later time Pausanias, mentioning Troy in similar 
terms, ascribes its "utter destruction" to the ven- 
geance of the gods for the conduct of Paris to 
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Menelaus (k reXtav 8f aTru,\tinv luXiadoi' "IXmv fiiv i 
rnv i^ MfvJAoov ujipn- t„v 'AX^ldi'Spov, 10, 33). 

It was not until after the time of Alexander, 
when Greek literature became extensively culti- 
vated in Asia Minor, and when, in the island of 
Lesbus and some of the cities around the Trojan 
district, as Parium, Scepsis, Lampsacus, and Alex- 
andria Troas, schools of rhetoric and philosophy 
arose, that the identity of New Ilium with the Troy 
of Homer became a subject of inquiry. A learned 
lady of Alexandria, named Hestia;a, was the first, as 
far as we know, who questioned the claim of the 
Ilienses. She found the same difficulty in acceding 
to it which is so obvious to modern travellers, 
namely, the insutiiciency of the space between Ihum 
and the sea for the transactions described in the 
poem, and she made the further important remark 
that the breadth of the plain had been increased 
since the time of the siege by the earth deposited 

by the rivers {Trpoa-^Mfia rwi' n-fiTa/iwi' ooTipai' yfyovac). 

But the most formidable enemy of the Iliensian pre- 
tensions was Demetrius of Scepsis, the most eminent 
archaeologist of his time, and the predecessor of Strabo, 
who cites him, by about two centuries. Though 
Strabo himself gives no decided opinion as to the 
site of the Homeric Ilium, a question which both he 
and Demetrius seem to have found unanswerable, 
he remarks that it was generally supposed [vofiitiTai) 
by those who dissented from the claim of New Ilium, 
that Troy stood at tlie kuj^k 'IXtiwi-, 30 stades above 
Ilium, now Paleo Aktshi Kieui, where vestiges of 
antiquity are still apparent. The cause of their un- 
certainty we may, without much hesitation, deduce 
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from the following description of the plain of Tray 
by Demetrius, as reported by Strabo. "Ida," he 
says, " throws out two branches or elbow8 (ayKf^roi,) 
towards the sea, the one to Rbceteium, the other to 
Sigeium, making together a half-circular figure, and 
ending in the plain at the same distancefrom the sea as 
NewlUum, This town," he adds," stands between the 
termination of the two elbows, the ancient city having 
stood between their beginning ; they comprehended 
the Simoeisian plain, through which the Siraoeis 
riows, and the Scamandrian, through which flows the 
Scamander. This is the Trojan plain (TpuJi'icnv iri^lnr) 
where the Poet's battles were fought. The rivers 
are the Scamander and the Simoeis, the former 
flowing towards Sigeium {rip "Ziytti^ TrXiiataaai;) , the 
other to Rhceteiurn. They unite in front of the 
present Ilium, and, proceeding to Sigeium, there 
form the lake called the Stomalimne." The Trojan 
plain, its rivers, and the situation of Troy at Bunar- 
basbi are here so clearly described, that the question 
naturally arises, How happens it that Demetrius has 
taken no notice of those copious springs which now 
give name to Bunarbashi, which accord so well with 
Homer's description of the Scamandrian sources, 
which are the only remarkable sources in the Trojan 
plains, and which are, indeed, the most convincing 
evidence of the identity of the ancient site? The 
answer must be, that the Scamander of Demetrius was 
not the Scamander of Homer. The former was the 
river now called Mend^re, evidently the Turkish form 
of Scamander. This river, as we are informed by 
Strabo, following Demetrius, had its origin in Mount 
Cotylus, the same distant summit of the Idfean range 
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which gave rise to the rivers ^sepus and Granicus, 
flowing norlh-eastwavd to the Propontis. Id the 
higher part of its course it separated Cebrene from 
the territory of Scepsis, which occupied the upper 
valley of the jEsepus. Mount Cotylus is thus iden- 
tified with the summit which rises immediately above 
the inner extremity of the Adramyttian Gulf, and 
here it was, therefore, that Demetrius searched for 
the two Scamandrian sources, and found no more than 
one. But this was not the worst of his difficulties- 
He must have been sadly puzzled at finding the 
Scamander of his time flowing through the Simoei- 
sian plain, which, following the Homeric topography, 
he had identified with the eastern portion of the 
Trojan plain. Modern critics, even those willing to 
recognise the site of Troy at Bunarbashi, have found 
this difficulty insurmountable. But it will not ap- 
pear so to the experienced geographer, and I shall 
here briefly repeat the solution of it, which I offered 
in my "Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor," pub- 
lished so long ago as the year 1824. 

When a river formed of two branches has an ex- 
tended course below the junction, a third name is 
often attached to the united stream ; but when the 
course below the junction is short, it generally bears 
the name of the branch which from any cause is the 
more important of the two. At the time of the 
Trojan war this was the western branch, notwith- 
standing the shortness of its entire course, because 
its sources were under the walls of Troy, flowing in a 
permanent stream, and not an occasional torrent, for 
the most part dry in summer, Uke the eastern river. 
Although all the great Grecian rivers were deified, 
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those with a permanent current were held In the 
highest veneration, however short their course may 
have been, and hence the united stream below the 
junction of the two branches and between that junc- 
tion and the bay of Sigeium was in the time of the 
Trojan war called Scamander, not Siraoeis. When 
Troy had ceased to exist, when a diminished popu- 
lation had produced a less careful cultivatiou with a 
neglect of drainage in the Trojan plain, the alluvium 
of the eastern river gradually cut off the communi- 
cation between the eastern and western streams, and 
caused the formation of marshes on the western side 
of the plain, from which at some unknown time, 
but apparently before that of Pliny, a canal was 
made draining the marsh into the jEgiean between 
Sigeium and Achseium, and thus carrying off the 
greater part of the waters of the Homeric Scamander 
into the JEgsean, while the remainder were almost 
entirely lost in the marshy tract on the western side 
of the Trojan plain, or that part distinguished by 
Demetrius as the Scamandrian plain ; and thus there 
remained only one considerable river in the Trojan 
plain, which towards the sea had never had any 
other name than Scamander, a name which con- 
tinued to be illustrious by its connexion with the 
history of Troy. No wonder, then, that this name 
should be transferred to the wJiole course of the then 
single river in the Trojan plain, not only up to the 
site of Troy, but along its entire upward course 
through the valley of Cebrene to its origin in Mount 
Cotylus, and that the less illustrious name Simoeis 
should have become obsolete. 

There remains another remark of l. s. open to 
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criticism. " In the Iliad," he says, " we must bear 
in mind that we have to do with an entirely legen- 
dary story, which is little concerned with geographi- 
cal accuracy." It would be more correct, perhaps, 
to say that a legendary story is more or less de- 
serving of confidence as a historical document in 
proportion to its conformity with geogi-aphlcal accu- 
racy. If by a legendary story Is meant a poetical 
narrative of real events, transmitted by oral tm- 
dition or collected from prior legendary documents 
and embellished by the story-teller, the Iliad cannot 
be any thing else, for there never has been a poetical 
legend not founded in reality. Poetry was invented 
to preserve the memory of past occurrences, serving 
also among the GreeliS to impress upon the mind 
maxims of morality and doctrines of reUgion. Lyri- 
cal hymns in honour of their deities, and epical nar- 
ratives of the deeds of their heroes, must have 
existed before the time of the Trojan war, for it 
must have required centuries of advancing civiliza- 
tion to have brought the language and poetry of 
Greece, which in their progress were simultaneous 
or rather identical, to the perfection in which we 
find them in the Iliad. We have proofs of the cul- 
tivation of poetry in those early ages, and of the 
respect and encouragement shown to its professors, 
in the mention made by Homer of the bards residing 
at the courts of Ph^eacia and Sparta. In all countries 
in an incipient state of literature and civilization, or 
where these are repressed by dominant bai'barism, 
and where the art of writing is unknown or pos- 
sessed only by a few, memorials of past events 
or of heroic exploits, rendered fascinating to the 
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by an artificial phraseology and the har- 
mony of verse, have been in common use. It is the 
ordinary march of history and poetry in a particular 
state of society. Such still continue to be the lays 
of the Servians. Thus also in modern Greece the 
songs and narrative poems in the Romaic Greek 
dialect, which had its origin in the niiddle ages, have 
continued to be read or sung to an illiterate audience 
in the more sequestered parts of Greece and Southern 
Albania up to the present time. Two manuscript 
poems of this kind, which I met with in Greece, 
" The Description of Mani " and "The Life of Alv 
Pasha," are described in Travels in the Mor^a, 
i. p. 332j and iu Travels in Northern Greece, i. 
p, 463. These are precisely such documents as 
might serve as materials to a Homer of the Greek 
insurrection, ignorant of the rest of the world and 
of any language but the Romaic. 

The knowledge of Grecian geography which Homer 
has evinced in the Catalogue can only be accounted 
for, in an age so remote from the birth of geogra- 
phical science, by Ills intimate personal experience 
of the countries. Not less remarkable, in the same 
sense, is his language descriptive of the various 
features of Greece, and the well-adapted epithets 
which he attaches to the rivers and to many of the 
cities and their sites. These are all monumental 
evidences of the reality of the Trojan war and of the 
value of the Iliad as a historical document, not less 
than the remains of the treasuries of the Atridas at 
Mycense in Argotis, and at Pharis in Laconia, and 
of that of the Minyse at Orchomenus, that wealthy 
city which with the neighbouring Aspledon, sent 
d2 
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30 ships to Troy, while the other 29 cities of 
Bceotia sent no more than 50. It is not uotil we 
arrive at the actions of the heroes and the inter- 
ference of the deities, that we tread upon ground 
which of necessity is the creation of the poet, 
founded probably upon earlier legends. The Cata- 
logue is not only correctly geogi-apbical, but it con- 
tains also a political sketch of the state of Greece in 
the 12th century B.C., when the balance of power 
between the several nations or mccs of the heroic 
period was put an end to by the wealth and power 
of the Atridae, who, provoked by the insult of Paris, 
formed an alliance with the principal chieftains of 
.(Eolic race to make war upon the Dardanian Greeks 
of Asia. As soon as we admit this to have been a 
real event, and the Catalogue to have been an enu- 
meration of the forces collected ou the occasion, the 
inconsistencies imputed to the Iliad become inte- 
resting particulars of history. Karl Otfried Midler, 
one of the most distinguished opponents of the Ca- 
talogue, objects to the admission of such a poor and 
inland people as the Arcadians into this naval en- 
terprise ; but when we read in the Catalogue that 
Agamemnon supplied them with ships, nothing is 
raore likely than that they should have joined the 
armament, as they were his nearest neighbours and 
of the jEolic or Pelasgic race. Cos and the islands 
between it and Rhodes were another difficulty to 
Muller, but requiring no other explanation than that 
these islands partook at that time of the prosperity 
of Rhodes, and, having a sufficiency of naval means, 
volunteered to join the expedition, in which they 
looked probably for some advantage to themselves. 
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In such a country as Greece, consisting in every 
part of separate jroXirtiai, a variety of circumstances, 
such as party dissensions, a want of ships, and in 
many instances, perhaps, a prudent disapprobation 
of such a distant and hazardous enterprise, may 
have determined the States to keep theii* warriors 
at home. Among those which feiled to join the ar- 
mament were seven cities, described by the Poet as 
situated near tlie sea at the extremity of Pylus 

(TTuaoi S tyyu't; a\it^ viaTal RiiAou ii^ a fluiur of) , and 

which were all identified by Strabo as situated on or 
near tlie gulf afterwards called the Messenian. Se- 
parated from the rest of Greece, and completely in 
the power of Nestor and Menelaus, they formed 
a convenient peace-offering from Agamemnon to 
Achilles, though it is not surprising that Achilles 
should have refused it, the i)Iaces being so distant 
from his own patrimony, even if he had had no 
other reasons. ' Some of these cities, however, sent 
warriors, though not ships, to Troy, as we may 
infer from the death of the two sons of Diodes, slain 
by JEneias, the same Diodes who was ruler of 
Pherse (now Kalamdta) , one of the seven cities, and 
who afterwards entertained Telemachus in his way 
from Pylus to Sparta. In like manner, though no 
more than nine cities of Crete are named by the 
Poet, others of its hundred cities contributed to the 
expedition. Thus also, as we learn from the Ca- 
talogue, some of the Epirotes of the coast op- 
posite to Ithaca joined the squadron of Ulysses. 
Mr. Mure, who in the chapters on Homer in his 
Critical History of the Literature of Greece has most 
ably vindicated the Poet, and cleared his immortal 



works from the doubts and difficulties raised against 
it by the German mind, has adverted to some other 
anomalies (as they have been called by Muller) of 
minor importance, and justly describes them as self- 
explaining anomalies, giving evidence of a genuine 
origin, better, indeed, than if the Poet had arrested 
the ciirrent of his poetry to explain them himself. 

Mr, Mure truly remarks, in reference to the Ca- 
talogue, that "both historical and internal evidence 
are clearly in favour of its connexion from the re- 
motest period with the remainder of the work." 1 
cannot agree with him, however, in believing " that 
not a few of the proper names in the Catalogue are 
altogether fictitious." When were they falsified ? 
Thucydides had the same Catalogue before him when, 
assuming the roMtid number 1200 for that of the ships 
of the armament (the exact sum of the several contin- 
gents being 1186), and when striking a medium be- 
tween the ships of Bceotia which contained 120 men, 
and those of Philoctetes which carried 50, he con- 
cludes that the amount of the forces, which accord- 
ing to this mode of reckoning must have been about 
100,000, was not too gi'eat to have been contri- 
buted by so large a portion of Greece as Homer 
described. Strabo found the names in the Catalogue 
exactly as we now have them, and recognised almost 
all the sites, though " some of the cities," he says, 
" had entirely disappeai'ed, some had left traces only, 
and some had changed their names." But the sum 
total of these exceptions amounts to no great num- 
ber. In Bceotia, where he expected to find the Nissa 
of Homer, he found a city named Pharse ; and of 
this city coins struck in the 5th century b. c. are 
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still extant, thus confirming tlie correctness of his 
criticism. Such a change of name in the course of 
ages is something very difTerent from falsification. 
In a single instance Strabo seems to have thought 
that one of the verees might be spurious, and altered 
by Solon or Peisistratus, that verse, namely, which 
states that the ships of Ajax stood by the phalanges 
of the Athenians ; and it must be confessed that the 
line for which the Megarenses asserted that it had 
been substituted, and which named four towns in 
the Megaris as having contributed to the 12 ships 
of Ajax, has very much the appearance of being the 
true reading. Between eighteen and nineteen cen- 
turies after the time of Strabo I found no more dif- 
ficulty than he did in identifying the Homeric sites ; 
in Bceotia in particular, the province in which the 
greatest number of names occurs, there were no 
more than three out of the 29 of which I was un- 
able to ascertain the exact position, and even of 
these three the whereabouts was not doubtful. In 
the dominions of Diomed and the Atridse the pro- 
portion was still smaller : the uncertain are most 
numerous in Efis and the dominions of Nestor. 1 
humbly conceive that these verifications of the Ca- 
talogue afford better proofs of the truth of the Trojan 
war, and of the historical value of the Iliad, than 
any of the objections in a contrary sense which have 
been raised against them by the hypercriticism and 
"too much learning" of the German school; for 
geography and chronology united form the only true 
basis of history. One of the objections made to the 
Catalogue is, that while there are names of 29 
Boeotian cities, Athens alone is named in Attica, 
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although both districts sent the same nuaiber of 
ships, 50. But the twelve townships of Attica had 
been absorbed by Athens before the time of the 
Trojan war, and had become Kwfiai. The political 
constitution of Bceotia was, moreover, totally dif- 
ferent from that of Attica, consisting of a confede- 
racy of small towns governed by a supreme council 
and a Bceotarch, in which condition it remained, 
notwithstanding the predominance of Thebes, to a 
late time, as proved by extant inscriptions. This 
difference of political constitution w^ill account also 
for Bceotia having contained as many cities contri- 
buting ships to the arman\ent as the three states ruled 
Lby Diomed, Agamemnon, and Menelaus, though 
the former sent no more than 50 ships and the latter 
240. Bceotia contained at that time no such large 
cities as Argos, Mycens, and Corinth ; and some of 
the subordinate towns of the Peloponnesus, not named 
by Homer, were probably as large as those of BcEotia. 
Another imputed anomaly is that of the Magne- 
sians who were led to Troy in 40 ships by Prothous, 
but of whom no city whatever is named by the Poet, 
who merely says that the Magnesians dwelt about the 
river Peneius and Mount PeHon. But this anomaly 
has been explained by Strabo, who remarks that the 
Poet had already named many towns near Peneius 
and Mount Pelion the ships of which were led by 
Eumelus, by Philoctetes, and by Eurypylus. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the Magnesians under Prothous 
dwelt in various parts of the wide tract of country 
adjacent to the Peneius and Mount Pelion, that 
in proceeding to Troy they separated themselves 
from the Ephyri, Phlegyse, and other races of the 




same district, and that thus they foiined a distinct 
squadron. 

The only feature of the Catalogue to which some 
doubts of accuracy may reasonably attach is that of 
the numerical strength of the armaments and the 
round numbers of the ships in all but three instances, 
namely, those of Ajax, of Ulysses, and of the Perrhaebi. 
Thucydides, indeed, hints that Homer as a poet was 
likely to make as high an estimate as possible (ixi r<j 
iitit'iv Koanfiaai), but the historian cannot have sup- 
posed the exaggeration to have been very great, 
his calculation pointing to about 100,000, which he 
did not think an excessive number for the extent of 
country which sent it forth. The round numbers, 
therefore, were probably not far from the truth, and 
even under some reduction they will prove the ad- 
vances which Greece had made as a naval power 
during the three generations which had hved since 
Minos had suppressed piracy in that most piratical of 
all seas, though the navies of Greece in the Trojan 
war were still in their infancy compared with their 
state in the time of Thucydides himself, the ships 
being still without decks, and resembling piratical 
cruisers (Thucyd. 1, 10, Fynes Clinton, F. Hell. iii. 
p. 71). 

Those who regard the Homeric history of the 
Trojan war as an incredible fable, lay great stress 
upon the opinion of Herodotus, who could not con- 
ceive it possible that if Helen had been at Troy, the 
king, his family, and subjects would have incurred 
utter destruction rather than restore her to the 
Greeks. But ware seldom afford examples of wis- 
dom and prudence, and the testimony of Homer is 
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infinitely to be preferred to that of the Egyptian 
priests who told Herodotus that Helen was in Egypt 
at the time of the Trojan war. We now know how 
slender the rehance to be placed upon the inform- 
ation which Herodotus derived from that source. 
What records, indeed, are they likely to have had 
concerning the residence of a Greek woman in 
Egypt 700 years before the time of Herodotus ? 
And, after all, is there any thing so incredible in 
the fact that a handsome young prince from a court, 
represented by Homer as quite Asiatic in its laxity 
of morals, should have violated the laws of honour 
and hospitality, and seduced the wife of his La- 
conian host to elope with him to Troy, or that the 
Atridse should have been anxious to avenge the 
injury, or that the ambition of conquest, so often 
generated by wealth and power, should have been 
excited among them by the occasion, or that they 
should have persuaded the jEolic chieftains of the 
Peloponnesus, Boeotia, and Thessaly to join them 
in the enterprise ? Still less wonderful is it that the 
advantages of a defensive war on their own ground 
should have enabled the weakei* and less warlike 
power to protract the contest for several years, or 
that a distant expedition should have been attended 
or followed with as much calamity to the assailants 
as to the conquered. The war of Troy caused the 
decUne of the Achaian and ^olic races, and the rise 
of the Dorian. It required three or four centuries 
to restore Greece to the prosperity and populousness 
which she lost by the effects of the war, but which 
again occurred in the 8th century B. c, when those 
advantages were better employed in spreading the 



civilization of Greece over Sicily and Southern 
Italy. 

The more the Iliad is impartially examined, the 
stronger will be the conviction that it was the work 
of one great and comprehensive mind. At the same 
time it is equally evident that Homer was much in- 
debted to antecedent poets, and highly probable that 
he had recited portions of his work long before he re- 
duced it to the form of a single great poem. Poetical 
memorials of the war, and legends in honour of its 
heroes, had been composed in various parts of Greece 
both before and after the fall of Troy ; before, if we 
may judge from those lines of the Iliad which repre- 
sent Achilles as touching the lyre and singing the 
illustrious deeds of men {kXeo dvZpw^) ; after the war, 
from the description given by Homer of the poets 
at the courts of Phseacia and Sparta, and in the 
service of the suitors of Penelope. It seems no 
more than reasonable to believe that this kind of 
poetry could not have been long in an improving 
state before it was committed to writing. Letters 
had been employed long before the Trojan war in 
Egypt, in Phoenicia, Judfea, and Assyria ; the Pe- 
lasgi had brought with them some kind of written 
character into Thessaly ; the Phcenicians had made 
settlements on the coasts and in the islands of 
Greece, and engraved dedications on tripods had 
been deposited in the temples of Thebes \ Although 
the leading men of the heroic age may have been no 
better scholars than the majority of oi-iental chiefs 
of every grade at the present day, the poets would 
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assuredly not neglect the use of an iuveutiou so 
useful to them as letters. Indeed, there seems little 
difference between not employing such an invention 
when introduced, and not introducing it all. Nor is 
it easy to understand how the Homeric language 
could, without a written orthography, have been 
brought and kept to that degree of perfection, con- 
sistency, and precision which is found in the Iliad. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the 
Homeric Greek is the close resemblance of its gram- 
matical forms to those of the Sanskiit, a fact leading 
at once to the conjecture that the Pelasgi possessed a 
cultivated wiitten language, with a grammar, similar 
to the Sanskrit. From what part of the East the 
Pelasgi came there are no means of determining, but 
from the East they must have come, every country 
to the north and west of Greece having been in a 
more semibarbarous state than Greece itself. We 
are told by Herodotus that the Pelasgi taught the 
worship of the gods by invocations and sacrifices ; 
and this agrees with the name Pelasgiotis, which con- 
tinued to the time of the Roman empire to be attached 
to a portion of the "Apyot UtXaayiKui' of Homer, or 
that naturally favoured country on the western and 
southeni sides of the mountain which was the reputed 
abode of the Gods as well as the Muses, until dis- 
turbed, perhaps, by theThessali and other barbarous 
tribes from the north and west, the warship of Jupiter 
was transferred or extended from Dodona of Olym- 
pus ' to Dodona of Epirus, and that of the Muses 
from the eastern side of Olympus, then considered a 
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part ofThraee, to Mount Helicon in Bceotia. Thus 
there appears a great probability that the Greeks 
were indebted to the Pelasgi for the first improve- 
ments both of their literature and of their rehgious 
system, as we find both the one and the other de- 
veloped and recorded in the Iliad. Proceeding west- 
ward the Pelasgi introduced letters into Middle Italy 
and Etruria, together with that military architec- 
ture of which we find so many examples in Italy as 
well as in Greece. However obscure may be the 
early history of Greek Hterature, and however un- 
traceable the progress of its advancement during the 
ages preceding and immediately following the Trojan 
war, we are furnished at once in the Iliad with a 
monumental evidence In proof of the fact that the 
language, as early as 900 or 1 000 years before the 
Christian sra, had reached a degree of perfection 
which was never afterwards exceeded ; the former 
date I'esting upon the opinion of Herodotus, the latter 
upon that of the more critical and judicious Aris- 
totle, and shown to be the preferable date by our own 
great chronologer Fynes Clinton. It was but natural 
that Thessaly and Bceotia should have been the parts 
of Greece where the institutions and arts of Greece 
were tirst promoted, those provinces in their pro- 
ductiveness and power of supporting population 
bearing the same relation to the rest of Greece as 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the surrounding coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. 

As Homer has left us nothing biographical of him- 
self, it is irom his works alone, compared with those 
of Hesiod, that any reliable conjectures can be formed 
on this subject. Hesiod says of himself that he had 
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never made any longer voyage by sea than across 
the channel of Euboea. His father, he adds, was a 
citizen of the Asiatic Cyme, who migrated to Bceotia, 
where he dwelt in Ascra at the foot of Mount He- 
hcon (Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 631, 648). Cyme was 
founded about 1033 b. c. by iEoHans from Thessaly 
and Boaotia, and partly from Euboea, as appears 
from the fact that one of the towns of that island 
gave name to the new city in Asia, It seems not 
unlikely that the father of Hesiod was descended 
from one of the Boeotian colonizers of Cyme, and 
in migrating into Breotia returned into the original 
native countrj' of his ancestors. The similarity in 
versification and dialect of the poetry of Homer and 
Hesiod leave no doubt that they are of the same 
Boeotian school. At that time there was no other 
cultivated dialect of the Greek language, or if that 
of Athens was then in a state of advancement to its 
final grammatical rules, the Athenians must have 
taken their models from Bceotia. 

When we consider the scrupulous care with which 
Homer names every one of the 29 small cities of i 
Bceotia, equal in number to those of the combined 
squadrons of Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Diomed, 
and that he places Bceotia at the head of his Cata- ' 
logue, although the five Bceotian leaders were by no 
means among the most distinguished of the Greeks, 
three of them having been slain by the Trojans, we 
can hardly deny the probability that Homer was a 
Boeotian by birth, or descended from a Bceotian, or 
had passed a great part of his life in that country. 
According to the legend of Homer, ascribed to 
Herodotus, and of his time perhaps, though not by 
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him, Homer's grandfather was a Thessalian of Mag- 
nesia, who had been one of the original colonists of 
Cyme. In this case Homer was equally of .^olian 
descent, and not an Ionian, as the lonians pretended. 
The same legend adds that he was born at Smyrna ; 
and this may account, perhaps, for the Ionian claim, 
though it win not justify that claim, as, although 
occupied by the lonians in a later age, Smyrna at 
the time of the birth of Homer was an ..Eolian city. 
and long afterwards, if Aristotle is correct in making 
that birth coeval with the commencement of the 
Ionian migration or soon after the year 1000 b. c. 
There is little probability, however, that Homer 
passed much of his life at Smyrna ; his profession 
of aoiSoc was of a migratory nature, like that of all 
minstrels, singers, players, and story-tellers. Everv 
where the wandering hard was well received and 
Uberally rewarded. The Catalogue affords proof of 
Homer's intimate knowledge not only of the geo- 
graphy of European Greece, but also of that of 
Thrace and the north-western parts of Asia Minor, 
from the river Axius westward as far eastward as 
Amastris and Cromna on the southern shore of the 
Euxine. It seems likely, therefore, that after his 
extensive travels, Homer returned to his native 
Asiatic jEolis with sufficient wealth to enable him 
to devote his time without any other serious care 
to the construction and completion of his poems, 
separate parts of which he had probably sung to an 
admiring audience in various parts of the countries 
which he had visited. Where his two great works 
were completed we have no means of forming an 
opinion, but there seems some reason for believing 
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that Chios was his ultimate retreat. Wlien the 
Ionian states had riseo to great wealth and power, 
as well as to eminence in literature, it is not sur- 
prising that they should have been anxious to make 
the world believe that Homer was an Ionian ; and 
in this they so well succeeded that even at the pre- 
sent day the favourers of the Ionian pretension I 
form probably a large majority. These however will ' 
look in vain for any evidence of the truth of their 
opinions in the Homeric poems ; for while Homer 
makes mention of the Carian city Miletus, of Mount 
Mycale, of the rivers Mjeander in Caria and Xanthus ■ 
in Lycia, he names not a single Ionian city. Nor ■ 
could the lonians have supported their cause by any 
resemblance of their dialect to that of the Homeric 
and Heslodic poems. The only Greek dialect that 
could have been in a cultivated state at the time of 
the lonie migration was that of Attica, which the 
lonians are supposed to have brought with them 
into Asia ; but it would be difficult to find any great 
similarity between the Homeric dialect and the Ionic 
of Herodotus. 

On the question of the site of Troy itself I liave 
nothing to add to the reasons brought forward in 
my " Tour in Asia Minor" in support of the opinion, 
that if the plain between Bunarbashi and Kum-kale I 
be the TpioiKuv TriSiov, Troy must have stood at Bu- 
narbashi. One of the arguments which have been 
advanced against this conclusion is the absence of 
all vestiges of an ancient city in that position. This, 
if it were true, would not be surprising, as the place 
is too conveniently situated to have been spared 
from the common fate of Hellenic cities from the 
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time of Troy to the pi-eseat day, namely, that of 
being employed as materials for the construction of 
new buildings in the surrounding country. We are 
told by Strabo (p. 599) that the materials of the 
Trojan walls were applied by the Mytilen^ans to 
the building of Sigeium, and that they served also 
for the repairs of the surrounding cities, which had 
been greatly damaged though not destroyed by the 
war. The total absence of all vestiges of ancient 
Troy is, however, a mistake. Although I cannot 
myself boast of having seen any such remains, pro- 
bably because, satisfied that the springs of BunSrbashi 
were the Scamandrian sources and, when combined 
with the obvious Hellenism of the site, a sufficient 
evidence of the identity of Troy, I was not sufficiently 
diligent in searching for artificial vestiges. Other 
travellers, however, have observed walls ; the latest is 
Captain Spratt, r. n. , who surveyed the Tvoad by order 
of the Admiralty, and found not only the remains of 
walls, but a few letters of an inscription which have 
very much the appearance of having belonged to an 
alphabet derived from the Phcenician, and resembling 
the Greek,like the alphabets of Lycia,Pamphylia, and 
Phrygia, in short, of having belonged to the alphabet 
of the north-western angle of Asia Minor. These 
letters, and a specimen of the walls which Captain 
Spratt observed, have been or will be given to the 
public among the charts of the Hydrographical Office. 
In a letter which I have recently received Irom 
Captain Spratt, he says, "These and other frag- 
ments (of walls) wliich I saw on the heights above 
Bunarbashi convinced me that a great city had once 
stood there. That city could have been no other 
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than Troy." But in (act I have never met with a 
traveller who, having had hut a tithe of Captain 
Spratt's experience in the geography of Greece and 
in the peculiarities of Hellenic sites, had not arrived 
at the same conclusion as to Bunarbashi, unless it 
be one of those young men of Germany alluded to 
by the Chevalier Bunsen, " who make a reputation 
by doubting whatever has been said before them," 
and whose object is not so much truth as a dis- 
putatio and a display of erudition with the view to a 
professorship. A dissertation on the Trojan ques- 
tion, by one of these learned Germans, has been 
published in the second volume {8vo) of the Royal 
Society of Literature, — the same writer who pro- 
pounded a new theory on the ports of Athens, 
placing Phalerum on the eastern side of the Phaleric 
bay : the plan of Athens drawn on this hypothesis 
has been adopted by Mr. Grote. 



LEB.-^DEIA, by E. B. J. 

E. B. J. adopts the opinion of Ulrichs that the 
oAffoc or sacred grove of Trophonius was on the left 
or western bank of the river, and the town on the 
eastern or right bank, the reverse being the con- 
clusion arrived at in Travels in Northern Greece, 
ii. p. 127. Although the passage relating to it in 
Pausanias (9, 39) is defective, we are all agreed in be- 
lieving that Us intended meaning could liave been no 
other than that the river Hercyna separated the city 
of Lebadeia from the Alsos. e. b. j. repeats my de- 
scription of the sources of the Hercyna, and justly 
remarks that those of the left or western side are in- 
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significant compared with those on the right or 
eastern side, but without adding a fact wliich I have 
mentioned, and which seems to leave no doubt that 
these latter were the reputed sources of the Her- 
cyna, namely, that when I was at Lebadeia in the 
month of July the western sources were dry as well 
as the x^lnap^oQ or torrent on either side of which 
the sources emerge, while the fountains on the 
eastern side flowed with a steady stream. This alone 
seems decisive as to the situation of the Alsos, 
since it is evident from the description of Pausa- 
nias that the Alsos was immediately adjacent to the 
source called that of the Hercyna, which anciently 
emerged in a contiguous cavern, though now issuing 
below that cavern, a change sufficiently accounted 
for by the effects of alluvion in the course of ages. 
With these facts before him, I am surprised that 
E. B. J. should have favoured the opinion of Ulriehs, 
tliat the Alsos of Trophonius was on the western 
side of the river, for no other reason apparently 
than because on the eastern side may be observed 
some remains of Hellenic antiquity indicating, as he 
supposes, that there stood the city. To me, how- 
ever, these remains seem rather to confirm the po- 
sition of the Alsos on the eastern side of the river, 
for in and behind the Alsos stood all the principal 
sacred edifices of the Lebadeians, Within the Alsos 
were the temples of Trophonius and Ceres, and on 
the adjacent mountain those of Jupiter BnoiXnit, 
Apollo, and Cronus. All these buildings were ex- 
tant as late as the time of Pausanias, and it is much 
more likely their vestiges should remain to the pre- 
sent day than those of any public building in the 



town, where a succession of renovations or repairs 
cannot have left any thing very ancient in its original 
position above ground. Pausanias, however, has not 
made mention of any public building in Lebadeia, 
though he describes it as a handsome and flourishing 

city {KtK(IofHjT((i fiiv S'J T(i uXXa af'taiv i irilAii,' ii/<0('wc 

Tiiic 'EAX^fdiv (((('Aiarn luSiu'/iuoi), 8 Condition in which 
there were at that time very few of the cities of 
Greece. Some, if not all, the inscriptions found in 
the modem town were obviously brought from the 
Alsos, where the disappearance of the sacred build- 
ings, leanng only a few vestiges, is doubtless to be 
accounted for by their having served during a long 
succession of ages as building materials for the 
modem town. Mr. Mure (i. p. 236) cannot under- 
stand upon what principle I infer from the words 
of Pausanias, (tt! tou opuut, that the fiavriltiv or 
oracular adytum of Trophonius was situated at the 
foot of the hill. My answer is, that I translate 
iVi T(iu ujiotic not on but at the mountain, as we find 
iw\ with the second case often employed, for example 
in the Anabasis of Xenopbon (4, 3, ^ 28), where i-ni 
TOU iroTati'>u evidently means " at the river" or on the 
bank of the river. Philostratus (Apol. Tyan. c. 19) 
thus describes the situation of the oracular adytum : 

To S fV A((3n8n'^ ttTOfU'lV ttVIIKllTIH fllv T^O^bflFl'^ Tip 

AttiiXAiovoc, fipaToi' /tuvoiq tdTc DTrJp i^^pf|fl/i(Ji' ^unioatv' 
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iiptp, iiiKpuf 6 «v(u Toii itooo SI- -yq- 



Xu<piii. Comparing this evidence with that of Pau- 
sanias, who says, after speaking of the Alsos and its 

rri Tr(niaal r<iu tinovQ Ktlpiic KJTl KnXiilififl'tf 6ij(ta Kai Amc 

(iatriXiwi; I'uoc, it seems clear that the descent into 
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the navTtlttv or oracular cavern was between the 
Aisos and the mountain, and that on the mountain 
was the hunting-place of Proserpine and the temples 
of Jupiter Basileus, Apollo, and Cronus. The y'l- 
Xo^'iQ or hill of the oracular cavern must therefore 
have been at the foot of the opoQ, the space between 
the river and the mountttin not admitting of any 
other position. This question of the situation of 
the Hierum of Trophonius is the more interesting 
as this is one of the sites where excavations can 
hardly fail of being rewarded by discoveries intei-est- 
ing to archeology, whenever Greece shall recover 
from the impoverished state in which she has been 
left by enemies and pretended friends. 



MARATHON, by the Ewioa. 

The Editor observes that " the exact ground oc- 
cupied by the Greek and Persian armies can only 
be a matter of conjecture. Colonel Leake, whose 
account is both probable and consistent, though 
Mr. Finlay differs from him, supposes that the 
Athenian camp was in the valley of Vrana near its 
opening into the plain," &c. (see Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, i. part 2, 4to. p. 165, 
' Athens and the Demi,' ii. p. 77.) 

Mr. Finlay has become so weighty an authority 
on questions of this kind by his long residence 
at Athens, and by the distinguished position in 
the world of letters which he has assumed as a 
historian of Greece and the Lower Empire, that 
it is incumbent upon me either to assent to his 
views on the battle of Marathon or to state the 
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grounds on which I still retain my original opinions. 
Mr. Finlay confirms, by adopting in every essential 
particular, the truth of the comparative geography 
of the Marathonian TctrapoUs as I have Iwd it 
down. It appears to me that the placing of the 
demuB Marathon at Vrana is the key to the narra- 
tive of Herodotus, requiring nothing more for its 
elucidation than the supposition that the Athenians 
marched from Athens by the way of Cephesia to 
Marathon, crossing by the modern route the ridges 
which lay between those two demi. Arrived in the 
vale of Vrana, their position would naturally be 
across the vale, their flanks being secured by the 
rugged hills on either side from the chief object of 
their reasonable fears, the Persian cavalry. The route 
just mentioned was the shortest from Athens to 
Marathon, the safest from hostile interruption, and 
which led directly into the best of all the positions 
in the Tetrapolis for so small an army as that of the 
Athenians and Platseans. Mr. Finlay, on the con- 
trary, supposed that the Greeks marched from 
Athens through the demi of Pallene and Gargettus 
towards the south-eastern extremity of Mount Bri- 
lessus, from whence they followed some narrow 
valleys not far from the sea-sliore, until they arrived 
in the demus Probalinthus in the Marathonian Te- 
trapolis. Here Mr. Finlay places the camp of the 
Athenians along the foot of Mount Argaliki, with 
their right not far from the sea, and their left at 
the entrance of the valley of Vrana. On the day of 
battle he supposes the two armies, with equal fronts 
and a vacant space of a mile between them, to have 
occupied the whole plain between Mount Kotrdni 
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and the Marathonian bay as far north-eastward as 
the right banlf of the river Charadrus. The space 
between its left bank aud the marsh he supposes to 
have been occupied by the Persian camp. But is it 
likely that the Athenians, ignorant as they must 
have been of the extent to which the enemy had 
occupied the Paralia and Mesogfea, should have pre- 
ferred the longer though easier and more level road 
into the Marathonia to the shorter and more se- 
cure ? Still less likely is it that they should have 
drawn up their army with their right near the bay, 
which was occupied by the enemy's fleet. In refer- 
ence to that part of the narrative of Herodotus 
which states that the Persians were defeated in either 
wing, but that they forced the weak Athenian centre 
to retreat, Mr. Finlay interprets the words Sti^Kuvt- 
(f riji' liianyaiav to mean that the Athenians retreated 
into the Attic district called the Mesogsea, that is 
to say, either by the same route by which they 
came or over Mount Argaliki. But such an in- 
terpretation on which the question greatly depends 
is scarcely admissible, or must at least be submitted 
to the decision of the learned. In the mean time 

we may observe tliat iQ riv niauyatav or iv ry fiiaoyai^ 

are common forms for "into" or "in the interior 
country," and are thus employed by Herodotus 
himself on other occasions. Assuredly, therefore, if 
he had intended the Attic district Mesogsea in this 
instance, he would have written iq t^v Miooyaiav 
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MARGANEvE, PYLUS of ELEIA, by the Editor. 

The Editor remarks that the site of Margaoeie 
" is uncertain, but was probably to the east of Le- 
trini. Leake," be adds, " places it too far north 
at the junction of the Ladon and the Peneius, which 
is in all probabiHty the site of the Eleian Pylus." 
I cannot subscribe to either of these judgments of 
the Editor. We must admit that the ancient geo- 
graphy of the Eleia, including the Pisatis, as derived 
from the remains of antiquity still extant, compared 
with the evidence of Strabo and Pausanias or with 
the incidental mention of the places in history, is 
not so satisfactory as to admit of the allotment of 
many of the names to the extant vestiges with any 
great degree of confidence. But this can hardly be 
said of the Eleian Pylus, which is described by Pau- 
sanias as situated on the upper road from Olympia 
to Elis at a distance of 80 stades from the latter. 
We tind, accordingly, near Kulogli, in that part of 
the valley of the Ladon where the upper road would 
naturally follow the valley, the ruins which I have 
supposed to be those of Pylus. They are chiefly on 
the left bank of the river near the point where the 
road may be supposed to have turned out of the 
valley to cross the heights in a right line to Elis, 
following nearly the modern route. In the year 
B.C. 364 the Eleians, according to Xenophon, having 
marched out of Elis against Pylus, met the Pylii 
returning from an unsuccessful expedition against 
ThalamsB, a town in the adjacent mountains, and 
not only completely defeated them, but followed up 
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the victory by taking both Pylus and Marganese. 
It is likely, therefore, that both these places were to 
the eastward of Elis, at no great distance from one 
another. Marganete may be placed at Agrapidho- 
khori consistently with the narrative of Xenophon, 
but equally well perhaps in some part of the country 
to the eastward of Pylus, a part of the country which 
has not been sufficiently explored, but which from 
the authorities cited in Travels in the Mor^a, chap- 
ter xvi., seems evidently to have been the ancient 
Amphidolia, where the only city named besides 
AmphidoU was Marganese, written in our copies of 
Strabo IVlargalije. On either supposition as to the 
site of Marganese, it was much more to the north- 
ward than to the eastward of the Letrina?a. The 
arguments of the Editor in favour of placing Pylus 
at Agrapidho-khori are derived from the words of 
Strabo (p. 339), Mtra^v Si rii^ t.,v Unv^oS Km To5 
SfXAiltiTtJc «Kj3f>A5c (the Editor proposes to read ln- 
(iaXne) riilXfJc t^Ki'iTo Kara tov SkiIAAii', and from those 

of PaUSanias, Uupa St nunif (nji' TTuXoi-) iroro/ioi,' AhSiui' 

Karuaiv (c t"" Utivfiuv, which he supposes to mean 
that Pylus stood at the junction of the two rivers. 
This inference will meet perhaps with approvers, 
but I cannot be of the number. There are so many 
faults and omissions in this part of the text of 
Strabo, and the expressions above cited are so am- 
biguous, that little certainty can be derived from it 
on this particular question ; nor can we learn from 
the words of Pausanias any thing more precise than 
that the Ladon flowed by Pylus in its way to the 
Peneius. Here, as in many other instances, the 
meaning of the ancient authors is most securely de- 
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duced from an inspection of the places themaelrcs^ 
and from a general view of the geography. Agrapidho- 
khori is too near to Elis, and too much to the riglit 
of the direction of the upper road from Olympia, to 
be the site of Pylus. The distance, indeed, given 
by Diodorus, is not far from the reahty between 
Kaloskopi and Agrapidho ; but Pausanias is the best 
authority, and his 80 stades is nearly the exact me- 
dium between the 70 stades of Diodorus and the 
12 M.P. of Phnv. 



MERGE, NAPATA, by W. B. D. 

In this article no reference is made to the Travels 
of Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury, nor to the 
work of the former which was published in the 
year 1822. These gentlemen were the discoverers 
of the ancient city at Djebel Birkel, which, in 
my Preface to Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, I 
endeavoured to prove to have been Napata, the 
city taken and plundered by Petronius, the Ueu- 
tenant of Augustus, in the year b. c. 22. At Na- 
pata are ruins of two very different times ; of the 
earlier there are temples of about the l6th century 
B. c, when the so-called 18th dynasty comprehended 
Napata within the kingdom, of which Thebes was 
the capital ; the other as late as the Roman empire, 
when the course of the Nile above and below Djebel 
Birkel formed, and perhaps had formed ever since 
the Persian conquest of Egypt, a state independent 
of the latter, and allied, united or subjected, to the 
celebrated Meroe, of which the rums still subsist 
near Shendy. Their relationship is proved by the 



similarity of the pyramids in the two situations, a 
species of monument not found in the kingdom of 
Thebes. The name Merawe, therefore, which is at- 
tached to a village near Djebel Birkel, has probably 
been derived from the greater and more ancient 
Meroe near Shendy, and may have displaced that of 
Napata when tlie latter ceased to be Egyptian. 
When further researches are made on the ancient 
sites near Djebel Birkel, the connexion of the two 
Meroe's may possibly be contirmed by the discovery 
of objects of art similar to those found at the 
Southern Meroe by Signor FerUni in the year 1834, 
proving the existence of a school of art in Meroe, 
derived originally, as well as its religion, from Egypt, 
but which, in consequence of the long separation of 
the two peoples, resembled exactly neither those of 
Egypt or of Greece. 

MYCENiE, by the Editor. 

The Editor here states that the subterraneous 
buildings in the ruins of Mycense were generally 
considered as the identical uTroynra lUKoSon-nfiara de- 
scribed by Pausanias as the treasuries of the Atridee, 
"until Mure published an Essay in the Khenish 
Museum for 1839, in which he endeavoured to es- 
tablish that all such buildings were the family vaults 
of the ancient heroes, by whom they were con- 
structed," and that " in the great edifice at Mycense 
the inner apartment was the burial-place, and the 
outer vault the heroum or sanctuary of the de- 
ceased. This opinion," the Editor adds, " has been 
adopted by most modern scholars, but has been 



combated by Leake, who adheres to the ancient 
doctrine. The two opinions may, however, be to 
some extent reconciled by supposing that the inner 
chamber was the burial-place, and that the outer 
contained the arms, jewels, and other ornaments 
most prized by the deceased," But this supposition 
will not conciliate the opposite opinions. It is un- 
doubtedly possible that the inner chamber of the 
extant building may have served as a place of sepul- 
ture to Atreus, but the ar^menta brought forward 
in the Peloponnesiaca are intended to prove that all 
such constructions, of which we have other examples 
at Orchomenus in Bceotia and at Pharis in Laconia, 
belonged to an architecture which preceded the first 
invention of the regular oixJers, and of which Tro- 
phonius and Agamedes, who are supposed to have 
lived about the time of the Trojan war, were cele- 
brated masters. These constructions were not of the 
nature of monuments or sanctuaries dedicated to 
departed heroes, but subterraneous places of deposit 
{Oitaavpni) , by which name they were known to the 
later Greeks, who employed similar constructions 
on a smaller scale for a variety of ordinary purposes, 
when both treasuries and heroa had assumed forms 
consistent with the principles and customs of the 
Ionic and Doric orders. See "Remarks on the 
Thesauri of the Ancients, by the Rev. R. Walpole, 
in Memoirs," &c., i. p. 561. 



MYONIA, by the Editor. 

I have placed Myonia at Athymia, a village 
situated between Salona {Aniphissa) and Galaxidhi 
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{(Eantheia). " This," says the Editor, " cannot be 
correct, as, according to the passage in Pausanias, 
Myonia lay farther inland than Amphissa," The 
words are these : Avw n\%> virlp A^i^icmiK; n-puc iiTrtipiiv 
Muuii'i'a, (rroSiDic arrajTipai T(>iaKOirra A/i(fitaatiQ. Again, 
OuTOi (oi Muwi'tTc) /lEi' Srj utrtpitiKOvaiv 'A/i((>'iaaiiQ' iwi 9a- 

XaaatiQ Se O'larOiia. My reasons for identifying the 
ruins at Athymia with Myonia are, 1 . That they are 
the ruins of a fortified town of some importance, 
such as we may presume Myonia to have been from 
its dedication at Olympia (Pausan. 6, 19), and from 
its mention by Thucydides (3, 10). 2. That the 
ruins stand in a lofty situation at some distance 
from the sea, which answers sufficiently to the inrip 
'An-piaaii^ and the viripuiKovmv 'Afitpiaatii; of Pausanias. 
3. That on neither of the two roads leading directly 
into the interior, namely, that by Lidhoriki into 
JEtolia, and that by Gravia (Cytiniuvi) into Doris, 
are there any vestiges of an ancient city or any 
position adapted to one, as I can testify, having 
traversed them both. With these facts before us I 
cannot admit that the words avui irpo^ iiirupov are 
inapplicable to the ruins at Athymia, still less the 

vTrfooiKmaiv ' hfi^laatis when followed by im fluXawCTiic 

5( Oii.'i.0tia. Vide Travels in Northern Greece, ii. 
p. 502. 



NASAMONES, NILUS, by VV. B. D.— NIGIR, by E. B, J. 

The exploring expedition of Messrs. Weme and 
d'Arnaud, and more recently that of M. Brun- 
Roilet, on the Bahr-el-Abiad or White Nile, have not 
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only identified the real Nilus of Ptolemy, but have 
traced it to within a very few degrees of the Equator. 
Their discoveries, when compared with those of the 
missionaries, Krapf and Rebraann, who, proceeding 
from Mombas on the eastern coast of Africa, 
discovered two summits of perpetual snow, named 
Kenia and Kilimandjaro, the former of which is 
very near the Equator, the latter about 3° south 
of it ^, leave scarcely a doubt that these moun- 
tains contain the most distant, or at least the 
most southerly sources of the Nile, and that 
these are the mountains, which, in the Greek 
text of Ptolemy, are named to t^c 2eX»ii'iic upoc, 
and in the Latin text, the Mantes Luna. And 
this identity is confirmed, by the agreement 
of the modern map with that of Agathodeemon, 
which accompanies and illustrates the work of 
Ptolemy, as well in the bearing of the mountains 
from the Delta of the Nile, as in their position 
with regard to the eastern coast of Africa, where 
it recedes farthest to the west. But the most 
interesting confirmation is found in Ptolemy's 
description of the Montes Lunse, as mountains 
covered with snow, the melting of which pro- 
duces two lakes, issuing in two rivers, the 



° One of these snowy mouniaina, jirobably Kenia, was seen in 
1819 by Capl. Short, an Englishman in the naval service of ihe 
Imam of Muskai, who entering the large river Juba, which is 
under the Equator, ascended it in a schooner about 200 miles in 
a north-westerly direction, and there saw the snowy snmmit bear- 
ing to the southward of west from his position at an estimated 
distance of 60 miles. His sketch of the mountains was publislicd 
in the Athenasum of August the 37th, 1853. 
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junction of which forms the Nile'. The lakes 
indeed remain to be discovered, and as the 
whole valley of the White Nile is low and sub- 
ject to inundatioQs, they may, perhaps, never be 
identified, but even in that case, we must con- 
clude that Ptolemy had knowledge of the two 
summits discovered by the missionaries. Snow 
under the Equator implies perpetual snow, and a 
height probably of not less than eighteen thousand 
feet. 

Accordmg to the observations of the mission- 
aries the Mantes Lunse are placed by Ptolemy 
about 10° too far to the south, but extension 
beyond the truth is charactei-istic of Ptolemy, 
whenever he depended entirely upon oral infor- 
mation ; thus we find, that although correct in 
his latitudes of Alexandria, Syene, and Meroe, 
he is already 3^° in excess at a place so near 
to Meroe, as the junction of the Astapus and 
Nile at Khartum, and no less than 12" in excess 
in his latitude of the Lake Coloe, which gives 
rise to the Astapus or Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue 
• Nile. 

We can now estimate the extent of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of Africa, which the Greeks 
and Romans had attained in the second century of 
the Christian sera. 

The course of the Nile between the extreme 
southern limit of Egypt (Wady Haifa), and the 
junction of the Atbara, is more correctly de- 
scribed by Strabo from Eratosthenes, four centuries 

' tA Ttjc XiX^i'Dt Bp-ic, aip' oil, liroScxni'Tni rat X'"''"^ "' ^"" 
Nc/Xoir Xf'^rai. Ptoleni. 
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before the tune of Ptolemy, than in the Ptolemaic 
map '. This map is still more erroneous in the situa- 
tion of Napata, the principal city in the same part of 
the Nile, ou which question Ptolemy might have de- 
rived better information from the explorers sent by 
Nero, as reported by Pliny (6, 29). Above Egypt 
the latitude of Meroe alone is remarkable for its 
correctness, and seems to have been the result of an 
astronomical observation made at the time when 
that city was in its most flourishing condition. Its 
position, nevertheless, in the fork of the Nile and 
Astaboras is quite erroneous ; the ruins of Meroe 
being situated near the right bank of the Atbara 
or Astaboras, about 35 geographical miles in direct 
distance above the junction of that river with the 
Nile*. Eratosthenes was in error in describing 
Meroe as an island ", instead of a peninsula, 
but the map of Ptolemy, by embodying this error, 
has not only created an island where none 
exists, but has thrown into confusion the plain 
and true statement of Eratosthenes, as to the 
branches of the Nile which bound the peninsula of 
Meroe. These were no more than two, the Asta- 
boras (Atbara), and the Astapus or Blue Nile. We 
may here remark that Ast was a Macedonian pre- 
fix, found in the names of some of the rivers of 
that or the neighbouring countries, whence Atbara 
became in Greek Astaboras. Astapus was the 

' Tlie reader may find some remarks applicable to these 
my Preface to Burckliardt'a Travels in Syria, 



' Tlie Exphratores Neyoitis made the distaiiut 
'" ap. Strabon. \>. 786. 
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□ame of a Macedonian river, one of the bi'anclies 
of the Axius. Eratosthenes adds, that the (African) 
"Astapus was called Astasobas by some persons, 
who affirmed that Astapus was the river which arose 
in certain lakes to the southward." This remark of 
Eratosthenes is now explained by the ruins named 
Soba, which still exist on the right bank of the Blue 
Nile, not many miles above its junction with the 
White river or Nile of Ptolemy at Khartum. The 
Astasobas therefore, or river of Soba, was the part 
of the Astapus below the junction of its principal 
tributary, the main branch of the Astapus being the 
river upon which Sennaar is situated, and which 
has its origin in the Lake Dembea, and the Nile- 
sources of Bruce, 

The imperfection of Ptolemy's geographical know- 
ledge beyond the extreme limits of Egypt or the 
Second Cataract, is again shown by his not having 
noticed any branch of the Nile to the southward of 
the Astapus, though we now know that there is a 
large affluent, named Sobiit, flowing to the right 
bank of the Nile from the same mountains which 
give rise on the other side to the Astapus and its 
tributaries, and that about 60 miles higher up in 
the course of the Nile, there is another large affluent 
from the west. 

Of the latter there is some reason to believe that 
Herodotus had received intimation. He relates 
that in the reign of Psammetichus a large body of 
Egyptians, stationed at Elephantine for the protec- 
tion of the .^Ethiopian frontier, discontented at being 
left three years in garrison without relief, deserted, 
and marching into ^Ethiopia, submitted to a king. 
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by wbose orders they proceeded against some of his 
enemies, and having driven them out of their 
country, took possession of it themselves. They 
were known to the Greeks by the name Automoli 
(deserters), their local name was Asmakh, meaning, 
those who stand on the left band of the king. One 
of the most remarkable observations of the late ex- 
plorers of the White Nile, is the peculiar stature 
and featiures of the natives towards the southern 
extremit)' of their journey, the greater density of 
the population, their superiority to those on the 
lower parts of the river in manners and customs, as 
well as the resemblance of their arras and manu- 
factures to those of Ancient Egj'pt, rendering the 
conjecture highly probable, that the Automoli, by 
their superiority in arts and arms over the jEthio- 
pians, became masters of a large territory on the 
banks of the river, and intermarrying with females 
of the country, produced a race which has very 
little resemblance to the Negro. Herodotus ex- 
pressly states, that in refusing to return at the 
solicitation of Psammetichus, they told him that 
they should find wives in the country they were 
going to : the historian adds, that by the reception 
of the Automoli the .^Ethiopians became civilized, 
and adopted Egyptian customs {I'lfupuTt^oi yiyovaai 

A'lQio-irtQ, iiBla ^trflriiTfc Al-yu7rT<n). In ill. 30, HcrO- 

dotus refers to the beauty and lofty stature of the 

jEtbiopians (Kfym-Tai ilim 'niyt-jToi Ktn K«XXiaT.« 



In the time of Herodotus the Automoli were 
settled at a distance of four months above Ele- 
phantine, and half that distance from Meroe, the 
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journey from Elephantine to Meioe being equal to 
that from Meroe to the Autoinoli. The direct dis- 
tance between the two extreme points, is about 960 
geographical miles, which will give for four months 
or 1 20 days a daily rate of eight geographical miles 
in direct distance, a rate not too small for so long 
a line. 
The following are the words of Herodotus (2, 31): — 

Mtjfpi niv vvv Tfaaipwv unvuiv ttXoov koi oSou ■yivdJtr Kt rot 
o NtiXo^', itapiS, Tov IV Aiyinrri^ piVftaTiic' Toaovrut yap 
avufiuWvuii'iji /iiivi^ ivp'iaKOVTai dvataifiovnivoi i^ 'EXt- 
(pavTivriQ Ttiiptvo/itvi^ iQ tvv^ AurnfiiiXovQ tuvtovq' pin oe 
ajTO tojTfftijc TE Kdi ijXiou Svafxiiiiv. To St nVo tuuSe, auSiic 
^-)^^l aaiptwi, ^paaai, {pif^oc yap tori ti \wpi} ourij vira 
wavfiaTo^, AAAu TavTa fitv riKovaa avoptuii Kupiivaiuiv, 
ijiantvaiv iXQfiv rt twi ro AjU^cuvo^ ^pijontpiov Kui njr- 
iKtaQai t'e Ad-youc Eradp-j^fji Tia A/.ina>vioii' j3a<i(Xtt, &C. 

"The course of the Nile is known through a 
journey partly by water and partly by land of four 
months, in addition to its course through Egypt ; 
ibr in reckoning the amount of distance, it will be 
found that so many months will be expended, by 
a person travelling from Elephantine to these Au- 
tomoli. The river (here) flows from the west and 
the setting sun. What is beyond, no one can say, 
the country being desert on account of the heat. 
But this I have heard from some men of Cyrene, 
who related that they had visited the Oracle of 
Amnion, and had there learnt from Etearchus, king 
of the Ammonii, &c." 

The historian then proceeds to relate the dis- 
covery by the Nasamones of the great river flowing 
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JVoni west to east, which I have endeavoured to 
prove to have been the same as the Ki^r of 
Ptolemy, and identical with that part of the course 
of the Quorra, where it flows in the direction above 
mentioned. I need not repeat the arguments on 
this question which were pubUshed in the Second 
Volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and this is the less necessary, as I have the 
satisfaction to observe, that e. b. j. sanctions my 
views on the subject, and has inserted the substance 
of my paper in the article Nigir of Dr. Smith's 
Dictionary. 

According to the data of Herodotus, the place 
where the Automoli submitted to the king, was at 
that part of the course of the Nile, where two great 
tributaries from opposite quarters join the Nile at the 
distance from one another above stated, and where 
the course of the Nile from the mouth of the western 
to that of the eastern affluent is from west to east. 
As here the great marshes and inundations com- 
mence, through which it is often difficult to trace 
the main stream, the Egyptians themselves, at the 
time of Herodotus, may have had little knowledge 
of the Nile beyond the marshes, and may have been 
uncertain as to its origin. The western branch, and 
the subsequent course of the main river from west 
to east, might create an opinion that the Nile rose 
in the centre of the African continent, and its 
westerly origin would he confirmed in the mind of 
Herodotus, on hearing of the easterly course of the 
Nigir, which river the king of the Ammonii sup- 
posed to be the Nile (*!.■<.( tov NflXov, c. 33). 



NICOPOLIS OK EPIRUS, 69 

The part of the Nile-valley in which the exploring 
travellers sent by Mehmet Aly met with the popu- 
lous nation of lofty stature, was considerably to 
the southward of that which the Automoli possessed 
in the time of Herodotus, or about 200 years after 
their migration from Egypt ; but nothing is more 
likely, than that the Automoli or their descendants 
should have conquered that southern country, and 
that the race should now be found in a part of the 
Nile-valley where the ground begins to rise, where 
the soil is more productive, and the climate more 
healthy. 



NtCOPOLlS of EPIRUS, by tlie Euitobl. 

In describing the ruins of this city the Editor 
says, " Three hundred yards westward of the Pale6- 
kastron are the remains of a small theatre but little 
dilapidated. Colonel Leake says that it appears to 
he about 200 feet in diameter, but Lieutenant Wolfe 
describes it as only 60 feet in diameter," Mr. 
Wolfe's measurement was probably intended for the 
breadth of the orchestra or diameter of the lowest 
seat of the cavea. Mr. Donaldson, the distinguished 
architect, who visited Nicopolis some years after me, 
and measured the extant remains, concluded that the 
entire breadth of the small theatre was very nearly 
200 feet, the diameter of the cavea being 160, and 
the diameter of the lowest seat 42 feet. See a 
plan of the buildings of Nicopolis reduced from Mr. 
Donaldson's drawings at the end of the first volume 
of my Travels in Northern Greece. 
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(ENOE ARGOLIDES, hy the EDiroa. 

CEnoe, a small town of the Argeia, is adjudged 
by the Editor to have stood on the left bank of the 
Charadms, the soathera of the two rivers i^the other 
being the Inachusl which, rising in the Artemisian 
range, unite at Argos. As the Editor assents to ray- 
opinion that of the two roads, named Prions and 
Chmax, which led from the Argive frontier to Man- 
tineia, the southern was the Prinus and the northern 
the Chmax, it remains for him to explain how the 
position of CEnoe on the left bank of the Charadms 
can be reconciled with the facts stated by Pausanias, 
namely, that the Prinus, not far from its sources in 
Mount Artemisium, flowed along the road, that it 
there separated the Mantinice from the Argeia, and 
that all the rest of its course was through the Argeia, 
whence it was called bv ^schylus an Argeian river. 
In fact, this is one of the numerous passages in Pau- 
sanias where it is necessary to identify the places 
mentioned by him before his meaning can be well 
understood or his text verified. In the present in- 
stance it is desirable to discover remains of CEnoe, 
of the temple of Diana which gave name to Mount 
Artemisium, and of the source of the Inachus, as well 
as to ti-ace that part of its course where it followed 
the road Prinus. These places cannot have been at 
any great distance from one another, as the Diana 
of Artemisium bore the epithet of Oii-iunTic 

ORNE^., PHLIUS, by the Editor. 
The Editor says, "Leake places Ornese too far to 
the east," and " supposes Phhfis to be represented 
by some ruins on the western side of the mountain 
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uow called Polyfengo ", but these are more correctly 
assigned by Rosa to the ancient city of Anethyrea." 
To this I reply, that if the valley of St, George be 
the Phliasia, which cannot be doubted, as any other 
hypothesis would throw the geography of all this 
part of the Peloponnesus into confusion, Polj'fengo 
must be the position of Phlius, as we there find the 
evident vestiges of a polis of the date when Phlius 
is known from history to have flourished. Neither 
Straho nor Pausanias hints at the existence in their 
time of any remains of the Homeric city Araethyrea. 
Its position according to ApoUonius Rhodius was at 
the sources of the Asopus, and accordingly we find 
that the principal feeders of the river, which, receiving 
the contributions of the surrounding mountains in 
the plain near the ruins of Phlius, flows from thence 
through narrow valleys to Sicyon, thus answering 
to the Asopus (Straho, p. 382), issue from the foot 
of Mount Gavria at a distance of three or four miles 
to the westward of the ruins of Phlius at Polj'fengo. 
Now this is precisely the distance of Phlius from 
the site of Arsethyrea, as given by Strabo. Nothing 
seems wanting, therefore, to the proofs of Polyfengo 
having been the site of Phlius. The two streams 
or torrents which join the Asopus near the ruins of 
Phlifis have their origin in very different directions, 
one coming from the westward in that of Alea, the 
other from the southward in the direction of Argos. 
The latter was probably the river Ornese, upon which 
the town of the same name was situated at a dis- 
tance of 120 stades from Argos; Lyrceia, the site 
" More correctly " ai Polyfengo on ihe wcaieni sidy of Mount 
Tricar ana," 



of which is recognised at Skala io the valley of tlie 
liiachus, being midway or 60 stades from either 
place (Pausan. 2, 25). Professor Ross supposed 
Liondi to be the site of Omese ; but the Liondi (for 
there are two villages of this name) which is near 
the western tributary of the Asopus is not less 
than 140 stades, and not by the road, as the dis- 
tance of Orneae from Argos is measured by Pau- 
sanias, but in a direct line ; the name, moreover, 
seems to indicate the former existence here of a 
Leontium, of which history has made no mention. 
If Ross has erred as to the situation of Phliiis, 
as I conceive to have been the case, he is the more 
likely to have been misled as to Orneas ; for it sel- 
dom happens that one can be quite sure of the 
identity of an ancient site until all those around it 
are determined. Of this truth I had full expe- 
rience, not having had in any part of the Pelopon- 
nesus any faw pratucens but that of Pausanias. It 
is not surprising that it should be difficult to find 
any certain vestiges of Ornere, a Homeric city which 
was destroyed by the Argives as early as 416 b. c. 
(Thucyd. 6, 7), and is described as a deserted site 
by Strabo ; its position cannot, however, have been 
very far from where I have marked it in the map in 
Peloponnesiaca, namely, on the river Orneae, at a 
distance of about 120 stades from Argos. 



ORO?US, by die Euitok. 

The Editor says, "Leake originally placed Oro- 
pus at Oropd and Delphinium at Skala (the port 
called the Holy Apostles), but in the second edition 
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of [lis Demi lie leaves the position of Oropus doubt- 
ful." I have never had any doubts as to the po- 
sition of the original Oropus, which still retains its 
name on a site quite Hellenic in its appearance 
situated at safe distance (about 2^ miles) from the 
sea at Skala, defended on one side hy a torrent, and 
having below it ground in which have been found 
ancient sepulchres containing brazen armour. The 
doubts alluded to by the Editor arose in deference 
to a Paper by Mr. Finlay in the third volume (4to) 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature, in which he questioned my position of the 
Oropian Amphiaraeium. Subsequent discoveries, 
however, have proved that my original conjecture 
as to the temple of Amphiaraus was connect ; and 
I still believe Oropus to have stood at Orop6. 
The only writers that absolutely require a mari- 
time situation for that city are Diodorus, who says 
(14, 17) that the Thehans, having attacked the 
Oropii and taken their city, removed them to a dis- 
tance of seven stades from the sea, and Pausanias, 
who describes Oropus as being on the sea-side (^ 
fill- oJi- TToXic idTiv ijTi' OuXdanrn:). The probability is 
that when the Athenians possessed the Oropia, or 
whenever their naval forces had no rivals in the 
Euboean waters, the Oropii dwelt on the sea-side, 
where, just behind the site of Delphinium at Skala, 
rises a strong height, upon which are some remains 
of a fortress. When the Thehans prevailed the 
Oropii were removed to their old abode at Oropd. 
It is true that the distance of Oropus from the sea, 
as given by Diodorus, as well as that by Pausauias 
between the maritime Oropus and the "AXsot of 
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Amphiaraus, are both greatly en'oneous in defect ; 
hut ancient computations of distance, transmitted 
through a succession of manuscripts, may corro- 
borate, but can never be preferred to monumental 
evidence. 



I'ASSARON, by the Editor. 

The statement and conclusion of the Editor under 
this head being the same as my own, and still 
leaving the identification of Passaron one of the 
most interesting objects of inquiry in Epirus, I have 
no other intention at present than to suggest to 
future travellers the importance of continuing such 
an excavation at the Paledkastro near Dbramisius as 
I commenced, but was unable to persevere in. There 
is no site in Epirus, not even Dodona, oft'ering a 
better prospect of inscriptions which might throw 
light on geography and history, and help us perhaps 
to the names and situations of some of those seventy 
cities of Epirus which were doomed to destruction 
and plunder by the senate of Rome in the year b. c. 
167. As to Passaron, I have already stated (Travels 
in Northern Greece, iv. p. 81) that the evidence of 
Polybius in the fragments of his 27th and 30th 
books, andthatofLivy (i.45, c. 26, &c.) following the 
same Greek historian, tends to place Passaron near 
the sea ; and this seems to receive confirmation from 
Anna Comnena, who makes mention of a harbour 
on the coast of Epirus named Passara (ra Uaaaapa) . 
We must, however, consider that there was an in- 
terval of thirteen centuries between Polybius and 
Anna ; that during that time almost all the old 
names of Greece, except those of places which had 
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never been without inhabitants, had become obso- 
lete ; that while written geographical evidence as to 
the interior of ancient Epirus is lamentably deficient, 
it is not so on the coast ; nevertheless, that neither 
Strabo nor any other author has named a Passaron 
or Passara among the maritime sites. The mari- 
time Passara, therefore, may have been a place too 
obscure to obtain mention in early history, or this 
Epirote name may have been applied in later times 
to a harbour whicli circumstances had brought into 
notice. On the other hand, monumental evidence 
is strongly in favour of placing Passaron at the 
Paleokastro of Dhramisius. Molossis was inhabited 
by a people divided into small independent commu- 
nities, dwelling in strong fortified positions, as proved 
by their extant remains. In the midst of them are 
the ruins in question, consisting of a fortress and a 
sacred inclosure which comprehended two temples, 
and a theatre capable of containing eighteen or 
twenty thousand spectators. It was evidently the 
place at which the cities of Molossis met in general 
assembly from time to time, and which, when the 
kings of Molossis had extended their authority over 
the whole of Epirus, still continued to be the place 
of national assemblage where sacred festivals and 
solemn games were celebrated ; for the monuments 
are precisely of the same kind as those of which 
remains exist at the Isthmus, at Nemea, and at 
Epidaurus. Those near Dhramisiiis are evidently of 
the time when the kingdom of Epirus was in the 
height of its power under the jEacidte. Nothing 
more Hkely, therefore, than that the mutual oaths 
which bound together the king and the people of 
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Epinis, — the king to govern according to the laws, 
the people to defend the kingdom, — were hei-e taken. 

oiS'iC. A(ifl<^ Art fliHTniTEC, iipKUi/i-'iTtiv Tiitq 'HtTdptaTal^ 
Kat npKiCfiv, auTvi fiiv apL,iiv k<itii tov^ vofioug, ikhvov^ & 
Tiji' ^aalXuav Sin^vXa^tiv Kara Tfivi: vofinVQ (Plutarch, 

Pyrr. c. 5). In this passage it is observable that Pas- 
saron is not called a city but a ^ujiiuv ; nevertheless 
it is not unlikely, that being the chief place in the 
kingdom for public atFairs, the fortiess may have 
been the first place attacked and taken by Anicius 
GaUus ; that for some unexplained but easily ima- 
gined reasons the Roman commander may have 
passed the winter here rather than at Dodona ; that 
from hence L. iEmilius Paullus issued the atrocious 
decree of the Roman senate ; and that from hence 
Anieius proceeded to embark for Italy as soon as 
the fleet which had carried over the Roman army of 
Macedonia from Oricum had returned to the coast 
of Epirus. Let us hope that it will not he long be- 
fore Greece will be in a state which shall admit of 
the solution of a question very interesting to ancient 
history and geography. 



PRjESUS, by the Editor. 

The difficulty as to Pnesus and Priansus is ex- 
plained in the Numismata Heltenica, Ins. p. 32. 
Priansus was situated between Gortys and Hiera- 
pytna, and Prtesus between Hierapytna and Itanus. 
Strabo has described (p. 478) the position of them 
both ; but in the part of his text adverting to the for- 
mer it appears that the words iv Upaiaw and ni Upalaiot 
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have been erroneously substituted for ii- ripmi'trffi and 
vi npoioi'oioi. With this shght amendment of that 
which was probably an erroneous correction made 
by ignorant transcribers, Strabo is made to agree 
with present appearances and the true topography, 
and to cause it to harmonize with the rest of the 
ancient geography of the southern and eastern sides 
of Crete. The coins of the two cities differ both in 
types and legends ; those of Pnesus are inscribed 
nPAisi, those of Priansus npiANSiEiiN: it is true 
that the latter legend requires a nominative Tlpiai- 
fflfic for the ethnic, not npia'riTKn, but we often find 
on coins of the same place, but of different times, 
variations in the termination of the gentile. 

PRYMNESSUS, by L. S. 

" Franz has proved by incontrovertible arguments 
from inscriptions that Prymnessia must have been 
situated at Seid-el-Ghazi." The late Mr. J. R. 
Steuart informed me that he had seen more than 
one inscribed marble at Seid-el-GhazI, proving the 
place to have been the ancient Nacoleia, an identi- 
fication which Is supported by the Tabular Itinerary. 
Frymnessus stood probably to the west of Seid-el- 
Ghazi in the valley of the Thymbres, Vide Numis- 
mata Hetlenica, Asia, pp. 86, 103. 

PYLUS of MESSENIA. by llie Edctor. 

With reference to the difficulty which occurs " in 
reconciling the account of Thucydides with the pre- 
sent state of the coast," the Editor agrees with 
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Mr. Grote in concluding " that a great change has 
taken place in the two passages which separate 
Sphagia from the main land." I have preferred the 
hypothesis that there has been some error in the in- 
formation or in the text of Thueydides (Travels in 
the Morea, i. p. 415; Peloponnesiaca, p. 193), 
and I cannot but adhere to the opinion that this is 
the more reasonahle solution of the problem. The 
statement of Thueydides is that at one of the straits 
there was room for two triremes to enter, at the 
other for eight or nine (rp ftiv Suoli- vio'tv aIaIiaoyn, 
rp Si oKTw ri ivvta), an expression which requires no 
space for the manceuvres or lateral movements of 
the ships, but merely room to enter with their oars 
in action. One hundred feet would have been suf- 
ficient for this operation at the northern entrance, 
where the width is near 500 feet, and 450 at the 
southern, where the opening is more than 4000 feet 
in breadth. Dr. Arnold, who erroneously supposed 
the peninsula of Pylus to have been the ancient 
Sphaeteria or Sphagia, adduces in support of his 
theory the shallowness of the northern entrance of 
the bay of Navarino between the peninsula and the 
island, where a depth of 18 inches, he says, was 
not sufficient for an ancient trireme. But this in- 
adequate depth being caused by a bar of sand, such 
as has occurred on all the coasts of Greece where 
the same causes of accumulation have been in ope- 
ration, the fact is no sufficient objection to the bay 
of Navarino and its island as the places to which 
the description o{ Thueydides is to be applied, so 
that the difficulty rests only on the enormous dis- 
proportion between the two entrances of the bay of 
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Navarino, as we now find them, and the number 
of triremes by which Thucydides measured those 
openings. If we suppose with Mr. Grote {vi. p. 433) 
that " a great alteration has taken place in the two 
passages which separate Sphacteria from the main 
land," nothing less will suffice for the text of Thu- 
cydides than some geologically recent but unrecorded 
convulsion of nature which has since the year 425 
B. c. detached from the rocks of the south end of 
Sphacteria, or from the steep and lofty mountain of 
New Navarino opposite to it or in part from both, a 
portion of them amounting to between three and four 
thousand feet in breadth, and has submerged that 
enormous mass to the depth of 30 or 40 fathoms, 
such being the actual depth of the entrance by which 
the Turkish and allied fleets entered the bay of Pylus 
in 1827. That any such awful convulsion of nature 
could have happened so recently without leaving 
any vestiges of it on the spot, nor any traces of it in 
Greek or Byzantine history or in the archives of 
Venice, is quite incredible. On the other hand, with- 
out some such supposition it is impossible to believe 
that Thucydides could ever have seen the place him- 
self, as in that case it could never have occurred to 
him to measure such an opening as the southern en- 
trance of the Pylian bay by any number of triremes. 
It is evident also from other parts of his narrative 
that if the text be correct, his information on the 
topography must have been very imperfect. The 
proportion, for instance, between the two entrances 
into the bay of Pylus is not, as he states, that of 8 or 
9 to 2, but of 16 or 18 to 2. Again, the 15 stades 
which his text assigns as the length of the island 
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Spbacteria agrees neither with the peninsnia of 
P}ias, which Dr. Arnold supposed to be Sphacteria, 
nor with the islaod of Navarino (the real Sphacteria), 
the former being seven stades in length, the latter 
twentv-five. Nor is there any inconsistency in be- 
lieving that the inibrmation of Thucjdides on the 
topography of the bay of Pylus may have been 
errODeons, while the accounts which he received of 
the military occurrences may have been true and 
accurate, as an inspection of the places gives us the 
strongest reason to believe. The topography of mi- 
litary operations is a part of the materials of the 
historian, which, unless he has himself been engaged 
in them, are among the last and most difficult for 
him to obtain with correctcess, and must have been 
doubly so in an age when that important branch of 
the art of war, military surveying, can scarcely he 
supposed to have existed- Very soon after the 
Sphacterian expedition, if not at that exact time, 
Thucydides was employed in the command of an 
Athenian squadron on the coast of Thrace, from 
whence he did not return to Athens until the end 
of 20 years (Tbuc. 5, 26). That exile was chiefly 
passed on his estate at Scapte Hyle in Thrace, where 
the greater part of his history was composed (Plu- 
tarch de Exil. p. 609, c). Thus cut off from the 
information which he might otherwise have derived 
from Athenians who served at Sphacteria, he may 
never have had any opportunity of obtaining a cor- 
rect conception of the topography of Pylus and its 
bay until he returned to Athens, when we have 
reason to believe that death shortly prevented him 
from putting the last hand to his kt^/ib t'c oV. 



ON THE STADE, 

AS A LINEAR MEASURE. 

Some modem geographers have supposed that the 
ancients, in computations of distance, employed 
stades of different lengths, varying in the number 
contained in a degree of latitude from 500 to 750 '. 
By means of this variety, they have endeavoured to 
reconcile the conflicting statements of the ancient 
mathematicians as to the measure of the perimeter 
of the globe, as well as to explain the disagreements 



' D'Anviile, Mesures Itineraires, 8vo., Paris, 1769. — 
Gosselin, Geograpliie des Greca Annlys^e, 4to., Paris, 1790. — 
Recherclies sur la Geographic Systematique et Positive des 
ADciens, 4to., Paris, 1797. — Observations Generales aiir la 
mani^re de considerer et d'evaluer les ancietis Stades itineraires, 
4to., Paris, 1805. — Recherches, &c., ap. Geograpliie de Strabon, 
V. p. 501,— Rome de I'lsle, Metrologie, 4to., Paris, 1789. — 
Freret, Mem, de I'Acad. des Inscr. xiv., 1*" partie, p. 160; 
xxiv. p. 432, 548.— D'Anviile, t6., xxvi. p. 82, 92; xxviii. p. 
346; xxxr, p. 292,— Del aba rre, ib., xiv., l'" partie, p. 512; 
xix. p. 533, 547, 562— De la Nauze, ib., xxvi. p. 101 ; xxviii. 

p. 362; xxxvi. p. 86 Gibert, ib., xxviii, p. 212. — Jomard, 

M^m. sur le Systeme Metrique des Aneiens Egyptiens, ap. 
Description de I'Egypte, vii. p. 8, — In France, the hypothesis 
was not without opponents, as Montiicia, Hist, de Math. i. p. 
241. 
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which, on the supposition of an uniform stade, con- 
tinually occur in applying ancient distances to true 
measurements on a globe or map. An attentive ex- 
amination, however, of all the evidence which may 
be derived on this question from ancient authors or 
extant monuments, justifies the opinion that the 
stade, as a linear measure, had but one standard, 
namely, the length of the foot-race, or interval 
between the aipir^pia and Ko/i7rriip in all the stadia of 
Greece, and which is very clearly defined as having 
consisted of 600 Greek feet^. 

The Attic foot, taken from the stylobate of the 1 
Parthenon, was equal to 121375 English inches': 1 
the length of the stade, therefore, io English mea- 
sure, was 606"87.5 feet. The stade was generally 
considered equal to one-eighth of the Roman mile *, 

' Ai S' ivaToy (ipyvial BUatal t'tai ordSiov i^awXiOpoy, i^rittM \ 
liir rijc opyui^c fitTpcii/iEftn; to! Tirparljjfiot' Tuiir iro^ur 
TiTpairaXniimav toi-ruii-, tou ii Wjjffoe cl,aira\aiarou. Herodot. 

2, 149.— See alao Strabo, p. 322.— Suid. in Mlkioy, nXiOpoy, 
ZrdSiof.—Phot. Lex. in UKiepar, Sro'fto^.— Eustath. in 1 
246. ifi. -107; Od. \. 576. 

Herodotua has mixed the Greek measures with the Egyptian, 
and has added also the parasang: whence it would seem that 
the inhabitants of Lower Egypt, where many Greeks were then 
settled, had in his time borrowed the stade and its subdivisions 
from the Greeks, and that the parasang had been adopted during 
their subjection to the Persians. The only proper Egyptian 
measures with which we are acquainted are the schcenus of 
24,000 cubits, and the cubit divided into 28 digits. 

' Stuart's Ant. of Athens, ii. p. 35. Ed. Kinnaird. 

* Xoyifo/ifvy Si iic /«v oi Jrokkol to filXiov oKTutTrdSiot; 

Strabo, p. 322.— Polyb. 3, 39.— Vitruv, 1, 6.— Columel. 5, 1.— 
Frontin. de Expos, form. ap. rei agr. Script., Goes. p. SO. — 
Livy constantly converts the stades of Potybius into miles at this 
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or 625 Roman feet ', the mile having been 5000 of 
those feet. The Roman foot, taken from extant 
Roman monuments, was 1 1 6 English inches'; de- 
duced from the Greek foot of the Parthenon, in the 
proportion of 625 to 600, or 25 to 24, it was 
1 1 "652 inches. By the former proportion, the 
Roman mile was equal to 4833 Enghsh feet, or 22 
feet less than 8 stades ; thus perfectly agreeing with 
Plutarch, who informs us that the mile was some- 
rate. Compare Polyb. 3, 42; Liv. 21, 27^Polyb. 3, 101; 
Liv. 22, 24— Polyb. 8, 28; LIv, 25, 9— Polyb. 14, 4; Liv. 
30, 5— Polyb. 14, 8 ; Liv. 30, 8. In the two last of these 
examples the irtpi of Polybius produces only an approximation in 
Livy ; in the first of the two the " vipl 60" is "7 millia," in the 
second the "7r«pi30" ia " 4 millia." Strabo,in testifying that eight 
stades were equal to a Roman mile, asserts that Polybius added 
two plethra, or a third of a atade (noXu/3ioe, irpoiTT 
okTUirraJi'ji ^iVXiflpoi', S ton TpLTov araiiov, p. 322); but 

contrary to the testimony of Polybius himself, who dea 
great road through Spain and France as divided i 
eight stades each (nivra ^liv liiflrj/xaTiirrnt ku'i aeariiiciiiiTai Kara 
irraiiuuc oerii iiia 'Puifiaii^f iirific\{i(, 3, 39). Strabo, therefore, 
seems to have misunderstood Polybius, who perhapa meant only 
to say that a Roman stade, or measure of COO Roman feet, would 
require 8^^ of them to the mile; for 8| to 8, or 25 to 24, ia 
exactly the proportion of the Greek foot to the Roman, us given 
by Pliny. 

' " Stadium centum viginti quinque noalros effidt p 
est, pedes sexcetitos viginti quinque." Plin. H. N. 2, 21 (23). 

' Folkes(inthe Philosophical Transactions, anno 1736) con- 
cluded -j^Vs °f 'he English foot, or 11-592 inches, to have been 
the length of the Roman foot.— Raper (in the Phil.Trana. 1760) 
makes it 11-64 in the time of Titus, 
ander Severus. The medium of H 
the Roman foot, in tlie Observatioi 
Get^raphie de Strabon, tome i, p. 
same result, 

G 2 
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thing less than 8 stades '. And hence it seems 
evident that the Greek stade contained something 
more than 625 Roman feet. Indeed, when it is 
considered that the stade was a measure foreign to 
the Romans, and was composed of a foot diiferent 
from theirs in length, there was little chance of its 
having heen an exact fraction of a mile, though the 
accidental proximity was probably the origin of the 
furlong or eighth, as a division of the mile. 

Results so nearly coinciding, though drawn from 
monuments and authorities, between the dates of 
which there was an interval of six centuries, tend 
strongly to show the accuracy, permanence, and 
uniformity of Greek measures — of which we have a 
parallel instance in the Attic weights, particularly 
as exempMtied in thirteen denominations of silver 
money, of which the standard continued to be 
correctly preserved during at least seven centuries. 
An accurate standard of the foot was obviously not 
less necessary to the Greeks than that of the 
drachma ; or rather it was a natural consequence of 
the perfection, to which they attained in architecture 
and other arts, founded on metrical principles. For 
the standard of the stade as a measure of distance 
the stadium of every large city furnished a constant 
and easy reference, and thus tended to keep the 
measure accurate and uniform : for there can be 



' TO Si fiikwv oKrii orahiav oKlyov uTroJ*;. Plutarch, C. Grac. 
7- Caius Gracclius caused mile'Siones to be erected on the 
great roads of Italy, as well as other stones at short intervals on 
each side of the road, that horsemen might mount their horses 
without ilie assistance which had before been necessary [itva- 
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Uttle doubt that whatever diiference there may have 
been in the construction of stadia as places of 
assembly, the length of the foot-race — that contest 
which gave immortality to the victor, and for which 
competitors were periodically collected from every 
country of Greek origin, at Olympia, the Isthmus, 
Nemea, and Delphi, as long as the four sacred 
games continued — was invariably the same through- 
out Greece ^ This indeed is strongly confirmed by 
many stadia still extant in Greece ; and hence un- 
doubtedly arose, in the progress of Greek civiliza- 
tion, the general use, as a linear measure, of this 
multiple of the natural measures taken from the 
human body, which were the earliest in all countries. 
As the stade could not have been introduced into 
common use as a measure, until long after the esta- 
blishment of the sacred games, we are not surprised 
to find, even so late as the time of Herodotus, traces 
of the earlier custom of describing distances in the 
I'lpyvia, or fathom, the longest of the Greek measures 
before the stade was introduced. 

These observations refer chiefly to European 
Hellas. We have no information as to the gym- 
nastic and agonistic customs of the Greek cities of 
Asia prior to the Roman, or at least to the Mace- 



' It requires betier evidence than the tale related by Aulus 
Gelliua (1. 1) on the pretended authorities of Plutarch and 
Pythagoras, and which seems to have been invented in illustra- 
tion of the proverb, "ex pede Herculem," to prove that the 
Olympic stadium was really larger than ihe others ; for, had the 
foot of HerL'ules been only one inch longer than that of other 
men, ii would have made a difference of 50 fee.t in the curricu- 
lum of the stadium. 
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donian conquest — or even whether there were at an 
earUer time any stadia in the Asiatic Greek cities for 
those purposes, which had such a powerful in- 
fluence on the manners and character of the people 
of European Greece. To this side of the ^gaean, 
at least, the great games which mfuntained the in- 
tegrity of the European Greek steide were confined, 
until, on the other side, Persia had yielded to Mace- 
donia. 

The only clear indication which ancient history 
affords of a difference of standard between the 
Asiatic and European Greek foot is found in He- 
rodotus, who remarks that the Egyptian cubit was 
equal to the Samian '. Now the medium of four 
Memphite cubits found in Egypt, and very slightly 
differing, is 20-j^ English inches'. The Samian 
foot, therefore, was 13f English inches. Again, 
Herodotus remarks that the royal cubit of Assyria 
was three digits, or one-eighth, greater than the 
irSx"? lutrptoc ^ or ordinary cubit of a Greek foot and 
a half, and equal consequently to 20'482 English 
inches, differing very slightly fi'om the Memphite 
cubit. Pliny states that the Babylonian foot was 
three digits longer than the Roman \ A stade 
composed of 400 Memphite or Assyrian cubits 
would have been about 685 EngUsh feet. Heron of 
Alexandria, a writer of the fifth century of our era, 
who has supplied us with a table of Greek measures 
of his own time, together with others which he calls 

' Herodot. 2, 168. ■ 

' Jomard, Lettre a Retnusat sur une nouvelle iiiesure de 
coudee, 4to., Paris, 1807. 

' Herodol. 1, 178. ' Plin. JI. N. ti, 26 (30). 
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ancient, places among the latter the PhiletEerian 
stade, formed of 600 Philetserian or royal feet, 
which bore to the Roman the proportion of 6 to 5 *, 
according to which the PhiletEerian foot was 139 
inches. The name Philefserian is synonymous with 
Pergamenian, and Pergamus having been the most 
illustrious and powerful city in Asia during four or 
five centuries^, it was there, probably, that the 
standard of the Asiatic foot was most carefully pre ■ 
served. So small, however, is the difference in the 
length of 600 feet, resulting from the evidence of 
Herodotus, Pliny, and Heron, that we may safely 
infer that the standard of the foot was originally 
the same in Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, and Asia 
Minor : its adoption in Samus serving only as a 
proof among many others that the civilization of 
Asiatic Greece was derived from the East — differing 
in this respect from the progress of improvement in 
European Greece, where we find not only a differ- 
ent measure of the foot, but a different monetary 
standard of weight '. It is not impossible therefore 
that under the Macedonian monarchies of Egypt and 
Asia, stadia may have been constructed 600 Asiatic 
feet in length. In Asia Minor at least there is some 

* ExcerpU ex Herone Geomeira de Mer 
Grseea I. p. 313. Paris, 4 to. 1688. 

' " Longe clarissimuni Aaise Pergaraiim ;" the acquisition of 
which, xays Pliny, more aflected the manners of Rome than that 
of ajiy other Greek city, aa the PergamcnianB were equajiy re- 
nowned for their libraries and their cock-fighting. In the lime 
of Pliny Pergatnua was the centre of an exteneive jurisdici 
Plin. H. N. 10, 21 (25). 

' On this subject see Niimismata Helleiiica, Appendix, Noie ■ 
the Weight of Greek Coins, 
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reason to believe that this was really the case, as 
stadia still exist in that country, at Aphrodisias and 
Laodiceia, of which it is difficult to conceive that 
the curriculum was not considerahly longer than 
in the stadia of Greece Proper, 

Taking the French measurement of the perimeter 
of the globe, upon which the length of their metre 
was founded, and which gives 364,538 English feet 
to the degree, the stade of 600 Greek feet was a 
little more than the 600th part of a degree, and 
the Asiatic about the 529th- But the hypothesis 
of the celebrated French geographers requires a 
much greater variety of stades. D'AnvUle an- 
nexed to the Map of his Ancient Atlas the scales 
of four different stades : the Aristotelian of about 
1110 to the degree ; — a stade of 60 to the Egyptian 
schoenus, differing not gieatly fi-om the former ; — 
the Olympic of 8 to the Roman mile; — iind a 
nautical stade of 10 to the same mile. Rom^ de 
riste imagined 8, and Gosselin 9 different kinds of 
stade, derived from various ancient computations of 
the perimeter of the globe in stades ; these were 
400,000, 360,000, 300,000, 270,000, 252,000, 
240,000, 225,000, 216,000, 180,000; giving re- 
spectively to the degree of latitude the following 
number of stades, 11 IH, 1000, 833^, 750, 700, 
666|, 625, GOO, 500'. The whole principle of this 
hypothesis is comprehended in the words of Jomard r 
" Le module difflre, I'unitd est la m€me *;" that is 

' Gosselin, Geographie de StrLbon, tome i. p. 1, seq.; tome 
V. p. aoo, seq. 

' Mem. sur le Syeieme Metrique des Anciens Egyptiens, 
Dtatription de I'Egypte, vii, 8vo. p. 183. 
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to say, it was imagined that an unknown people of 
the highest skill in astronomy and geography had 
made a true measurement of the perimeter of the 
globe ; that the Greek geographers had expressed it 
in stades of different lengths ; that from the propor- 
tion of the several computations of the perimeter to 
each other, the rate of each kind of stade to the 
degree may be recovered ; and that hy the applica- 
tion of some one of them, many of the distances 
mentioned by ancient authors, which are apparently 
incongruous and false, may he reconciled with the 
truth. In this manner the ancients will undoubtedly 
appear to have made a much greater progress in 
accurate geography than can otherwise be imagined. 
There is strong reason to beUeve, however, that 
their conflicting estimates of the circumference of 
the globe had a very different origin. 

The most ancient computation of the peri- 
meter appears to have been that of 400,000 stades *, 
and to have been adopted by Thales and Anaxi- 
mander. By what method this estimate was ob- 
tained we have no positive evidence ; but we may 
presume that the ancient mathematicians alluded to 
by Aristotle proceeded in the same manner as Ei-atos- 
thenes, by endeavouring to compare the terrestrial 
distance between two places, situated under the 
same meridian, with their interval in parts of the 
great circle, this being in fact the only mode of con- 
necting geometiy with astronomy. The ancients 
had never any better means of obtaining the pro- 
portion of the arc to the whole circle, than by 



:. <le Ctclo, 2. U. 
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observing the proportion between the length of the 
gnomon and its shadow: but in this manner, as the 
instruments which they employed were rendered 
more pert'eet, differences of latitude may have been 
ascertained with an increasing approach to accu- 
racy. The terrestrial measurement was of greater 
uncertainty : indeed the ditEculty which modem ex- 
perience has shown to attend this simple operation, 
so as to render it worthy of confidence as a basis of 
geometrical calculation, is alone sufficient to ac- 
count for all the discordant results of the ancient 
attempts to measure an arc of the meridian. 

The method by which Eratosthenes obtained the 
perimeter of the globe in stades is recorded by 
Cleoraedes '. Having assumed Syene to have been 
on the extreme Umit of the tropical line, where the 
gnomon gives no shadow on the longest day, and 
Alexandria to be under the same meridian as Syene 
at a distance of 5000 stades, Eratosthenes observed, 
and with a near approach to the truth, that at 
Alexandria the gnomon on the longest day covered 
one-fiftieth part of the circle. Five thousand 
stades, therefore, he inferred to be the fiftieth part 
of the circumference of the globe, and 250,000 
stades to be its perimeter. To this number he 
added 2000, in correction probably of the assumed 
difierence of latitude, or of the assumed number of 
stades in terrestrial distance. 

In another calculation mentioned by Cleomedes, 
but without naming its author, the distance between 
Syene and Lysimachia in the Thraeian Chersonesus, 



' Cleojned. Meteor. 1, 10. 
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was assumed to be a fifteenth part of the circle, and 
tbeii- terrestrial distance to be 20,000 stades, giving 
for the entire circle 300,000 stades. This measure- 
ment is no otherwise deserving of attention, than 
as having been adopted by Archimedes ^ for the 
difference of latitude between the two places, instead 
of being a fifteenth, was little more than the twenty- 
second part of the great circle. Another attempt 
to estimate the circumference of the earth was 
made, about a century after the time of Eratos- 
thenes, by Posidonius, who, employing the same 
kind of process as Ei'atosthenes, determined the 
perimeter to have been 240,000 stades ^ which 
gives a rate of 666^ stades to the degree ; but 
afterwards reduced that number to three-fourths or 
180,000, which gives 500 stades to the degree*. 
The arc of the meridian employed by him was that 
between Rhodes and Alexandria ; which places he, 
as well as Eratosthenes, erroneously believed to be 
under the same meridian, at a distance which he 
reckoned at first 5000 stades, but afterwards re- 
duced to 3750, and consequently the perimeter in 
the same proportion, namely of 4 to 3. This 
number 3750, however, Posidonius derived from 
Eratosthenes himself, who having obtained the 
difference of latitude between Alexandria and Rhodes 
by gnomonic observation', had conveited it into 
stades at the rate which he had obtained in Egypt 



' Archimed. in Arenar, p. 277. 

• Ap. Cleoined, Meteor. 1, 10. ' Strab. p. 95. 

' aiiTOC Si Sta Tuiy amoOiipixui' yi-uiioruv &vtvpiiv rpiir^iXi'oft 
iTTTaKoaiavs wcvri}KO>-Ta, Eratostb. ap. Sirabon, p. 126, Pliny 
also says, H. N. S, 31 (36), " Rhodos dislat ab AlexaadrJa 
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from a comparison of 5000 stades with the dif- 
ference of latitude between Syene and Alexandria. 
Both these computations of Posidonius, therefore, 
were nothing better than unsuccessful endeavours 
to improve upon Eratosthenes ^ 

All the geographers of later date, or at least until 
the second century of our era, were satisfied with 
the computation of Eratosthenes, which had the 
merit of proceeding on a correct assumption of the 
difference of latitude. Pliny speaks of it in terms 
which show that it still maintained its authority in 
his time'. It could hardly have been regarded, 
however, by the Greeks themselves, as any thing 
better than an approximation ; since, when the 
division of the circle into 360 degrees came into 
common use, which had already occurred in the 
time of Hipjjarchus*, 2000 stades were added to 

^gypti, ut Eratosllienes trailit, cccclsix m. P." Which, accord- 
ing to the proportion invariably observed by Pliny between the 
stade and the mile, was 3732 stadea. 

' There were other reports of the distance between Alex- 
andria and Rhodes. Isidorns made it 518 u. r,, or 4624 
stades; and Mucianus 500 m. p., or 4000 slades (Plin. 1, 1). 
Nothing can better show the uncertainty of ancient geography 
than such disagreements regarding one of the most important 
lines in the ancient maps, and which the geographers could not 
have failed to have agreed upon, at least within a much smaller 
difference, if the ancients had possessed even any such rough 
mode of calculating the run of a ship as the modern log. It is 
curious that all the ancient computations are wide of the propor- 
tion required by the stade of 600 Greek feet, or 600 stades to 
the degree. By this measure the trne distance between Alex- 
andria and Rhodes is about 3300 stades. 

' " Improbum ausum, verijm ita subtili argument a tjone compre- 
hensum ut pudeat non credere," H. N. 2, 108 (112), 

' It appears that this mode of dividing the circle was intro- 
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the 252,000 of Eratosthenes, for the sake of ob- 
taining a rate in even numbers of 700 stades to the 
degree. Some other geographer imagined a peri- 
meter by which he obtained a degree of 720 stades, 
or 12 stades to the minute, wliich he may have 
found a still more convenient instrument of calcu- 
lation. 

As the distance between Alexandria and Rhodes, 
computed by Eratosthenes, was nothing more than 
an inference from his Egyptian calculation of the 
perimeter, it follows that the correctness of them 
both, as well as the rate of 700 stades to the degree, 
which was deduced from that measure of the 
perimeter, depended almost entirely upon the truth 
of the 5000 stades assumed by Eratosthenes as the 
direct distance between Syene and Alexandria ; for 
as to his mistaken supposition that the two places 
were under the same meridian, the error arising 
from it is scarcely to be regarded, if the distance 
itself be uncertain. Egypt, the reputed parent of 
geometry, was, above all the countries of the 
ancient world, that in which we may conceive the 
existence of maps, from which Eratosthenes may 
have obtained this important datum '. Nothing, 

duced among the Greeks in the time of the Ptolemies, which 
favours the opinion that it was Egyptian, and derived from the 
niiiiiber of days in tiie most ancient year of that people. (Strab. 
p. 81.— Diodor. 1, £0.) 

' Strabo, p. 787- It was the opinion of Freret (Acad, des 
Inac. xxiv. p. 510) and of Gosselin (Geographic de Strabon, v. 
p, 314, note 1) tliat the accnrate sulidi vision of the Egyptian 
soil, and the measurements repealed after every inundation, bad 
the effect of supplying the Egyptians with the exact dimen- 
sions of iheir couDlry, within a cubit. But however correctly 
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however, in proof of such a proficiency in practical 
geography has yet been found among those monu- 
ments, which have given us an insight into almost 
every part of the customs and social life of the 
Egyptians ; and as they show, when compared with 
the books of Herodotus relating to -Egypt, that the 
information which he collected in that country was 
extremely imperfect, we may presume, if not that 
the Egyptians were never possessed of correct maps 
of their own country, that the Greeks at least had 
not been able to avail themselves of that knowledge ' . 
As the ancients had no portable instrument 
for measuring the portions of a day, and conse- 
quently could not easily ascertain the rate of travel- 
ling by the hour, a day's journey was their most 
exact measure of distance, both by sea and land, 
even as late as the time of Ptolemy the geographer, 
though comparatively few distances thus reported 
have reached us, because ancient geographers and 
historians, aiming at greater precision, have con- 
verted the days into stades, and by reporting these, 

the lunils of each nome may have been measured, the combina- 
tion of the whole into a correct map waa almost impossible with- 
out trigonometry. 

' Strabo remarks {p. 806) that the Egyptian priests, whom he 
styles barbarians, resisted all the efforts of Plato and Eudoxua 
(luring a long residence at HeJiopoHs to obtain a full communica- 
tion of their knowledge, one important particular in which was 
tlie exact length of the Solar year. But to keep science to 
ihennselvea was one of the great principles of the priestly govern- 
ment of the Pharaohs. Hence their preservation of the most 
ancient form of writing, while an easier mode was in use among 
the people ; and hence the myslificationa exercised upon Hero- 
dotus and Plato. It is probable, also, that after the Persian 
Conquest science among the priesthood gradually declined. 
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without mentioning the number of days, have gene- 
rally given us, instead of a feet, the result of an 
uncertain calculation. 

It was naturally in the eastern basin of the Medi- 
terranean, and around Crete, where the naval expe- 
rience of the Greeks commenced, that they first 
attained a knowledge of distances approaching to 
correctness. Homer reports that the Cretans sailed 
in five days to Egypt ^ with a north wind. The 
rate derived from this number of days is a rate 
agreeing with the usual estimate in a later age of 
the progress of a Greek ship in favourable weather. 
This was about 35 geographical miles ^, to which 
about 25 may be added for the progress by night, 
thus making a total of 60 in the twenty-four hours. 

Herodotus has left us a remarkable example of 
the superior accm-acy of the rudest measurement 
to any computation in stades in his description of 
the dimensions of the Pontus or Black Sea. The 
length of tlie navigation of this sea, from the Bos- 
phorus to the Phasis, he states to have been, in 
time, nine days and eight nights *. This, when 
measured by the Homeric rate of the Cretan ships, 
is in just proportion to the reality : but when 
Herodotus converts his summer day's sail into seven 
hundred stades, and night's sail into six hun- 
dred ^ making a total in the twenty-four hours of 
thirteen hundred stades, or more than double the 
Homeric rate, we are under the necessity of in- 
ferring, either an extreme exaggeration in the 



' Od. I. 457. 

' Renneli, Geography of Herodotus 



p. 678. 
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number of stades, or that by these stades he in- 
tended a measure of less than half the length of 
the Greek stade. It is evident, however, that his 
estimate of a day's or night's sail In the Pontus is 
nothing more than an extravagant conjecture of his 
own, caused probably by his exaggerated idea of the 
mctgnitude of this, which he describes as the most 

wonderful of all seas {stXayiaiv mraVTiiiv Bavfiaaii^aTOo) ■ 

for admitting, contrary to all probabihty, that in 
other parts of his work he may not always have 
employed the stade, which, without the smallest 
hint of the existence of any other, he has defined as 
consisting of six hundred Greek feet, it is still im- 
possible to suppose that he could in the same breath 
have intended two different measures, without dis- 
tinguishing them. And yet this supposition would 
be necessary, since in the same passage in which he 
describes the length of the Pontus in a number of 
stades, giving a rate of twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred to the degree, we find that the length and 
breadth of the Bosphorus and Hellespont, places 
intimately known to the Greeks, and which the eye 
could measure, are accurately stated by him in 
stades of six hundred Greek feet: namely, the Bos- 
phorus as one hundred and twenty stades long and 
four broad (of course in the narrowest part), and 
the Hellespont as four hundred stades long and 
seven broad. It is clear, therefore, that in this 
instance Herodotus allowed an excessive number of 
stades to the day's sail on the less frequented route, 
and accurately estimated the measure of the known 
places. In like manner, the length of the Propontis, 
which was better known in the time of Herodotus 
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than the Pontus, but not so well as the Bosphorus 
and Hellespont, he states to have been 1400 stades, 
which gives a rate of about 800 stades to the degree, 
or two-thirds of that which results from his length 
of the Pontus, and intermediate between the latter 
and that of the Bosphorus. Thus also in the 
unexplored coasts of the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean we may remark that the stades of Nearchus 
are as short as those of Herodotus in the Pontus, 
until he obtains a pilot, and better weather, after 
which the day's sail gives a longer stade'"'. 

By a similar effect we find that, in all those parts 
of the ancient world which were best known to the 
Greeks, the rate of seven hundred stades to the 
degree is, in general, that most appUcable to their 
reported distances. These, however, were direct 
lines, reduced from itinerary computations, and 
we know by modern experience how generally it 
happens in such cases, that the diminution is insuf- 
ficient : we may conclude, therefore, that in truth 
no other than the stade of 600 Greek feet was in- 
tended by the ancient computers. The more fre- 
quented the route, the more populous the country 
through which it passed, the more civilized and 
lettered the people, the more nearly we find the 
reported distance to approach that standard of the 
stade. Thus, according to Herodotus, the road 
distance from Athens to Olympia was 1435 stades', 



* Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the 
Indian Ocean, i. p. 229. 

' Herodot. ii. 7. Herodotus here stales that the distance of 
Athens from Olympia was 15 stades less Ihan that from the sea 
tn HelJopolis in Egypt, which is totally incorreci, as the distance 
H 
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giving a rate of 12 stades to the geographical mile, 
when measured with intervals of three geographical 
miles in tbe compasses along the course of the road. 
The road distance from Ephesus to Sardes, accord- 
ing to the same historian, was 540 stades', which, 
when measured on the map in the same manner, 
gives a rate of 10'8 stades to the geographical 
mile. But this difference of rate may be accounted 
for by the circuitous nature of the former route ; 
by its having crossed several ridges of mountains, 
and partly perhaps because, in the time of He- 
rodotus, it may have been less correctly known 
than that from Ephesus to Sardes. There can be 
no question, therefore, that in both instances the 
historian intended the same stade, which he has 
elsewhere defined as consisting of 600 Greek feet. 

Tbe same result is produced on a much longer 
line of road, that from Sardes to Susa, the road 
distance between these places, 1 3,500 stades ', 
giving, when measured on the modem map along 
the course of the road, a rate of about 13 stades 
to the geographical mile. And this may be con- 
sidered as one of the most authentic road dis- 
tances in the ancient world, the road having un- 
dergone a kind of measurement, for it bad been 
divided into (rrafl^ioi, or stations, resembling the 
Roman mansiones, at which buildings were erected 
for the convenience of travellers ; it appears even 



of Heliopolia IS not so niiich as three- fourths of that from Athens 
to Olympia. So confident he appears to have been in his accu- 
racy that he mentions the exact points at Athens and Olytnpin, 
which were tbe termini of his measurement. 

' Herodot. v. 54. ' Id. v, 52. 
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that the intervals between the stations had been 
computed with some care, since, as we learn from 
Herodotus, who has entered into details regarding 
this road, the stations were not always at equal 
distances, having doubtless been fixed at longer or 
shorter intervals, as the nature of the country 
required. The truth of his description is confirmed 
by the neai' approach to correctness in the propor- 
tions of the different parts to the entire route, 
when measured on the modern map, and proves, 
upon the whole, that in this reraarkable instance the 
stade of 600 Greek feet was certainly intended by 
the historian '. 

Herodotus is the earliest writer extant who com- 
putes distances in stades. As he travelled from 
one end of Egypt to the other, it is curious to 
examine the degree of proximity to the truth to 
which his computations led him. He began by 
making a most erroneous calculation of the distance 
of Heliopolis from the Mediterranean, which, instead 
of being 1500, is not more than 900 stades distant 
from the sea by the road. He informs us that from 
Heliopolis to Thebes there was an uvaTrXiioQ or as- 
cending navigation of nine days, and an dSiit or land- 
road of 4860 stades. The nine days of navigation 
were probably the result of his own experience, the 

' This valuable passage is defective in one place, and there is 
an evident loas of some words, ttie number of stations in the 
Matiene being too small, and the parasangs being entirely 
omitted ; which renders it impossible to compare the proportions 
of this part of the route with the map. Delabarre has inge- 
niously supplied some words which would make the passage 
complete and consistent. Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, 
viii. p. :i'll. 

H 2 
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river being the ordinar)* route of all travellers in 
Egypt. Measuring the road along the valley of the 
Nile from Heliopolis to Farshiiit, and from thence 
across the desert to Thebes on ray own map, which 
is on a scale of a httle more than 6 inches to a 
degree, I find, with an interval of three miles in the 
compasses along the road, a total distance of 330 
geographical miles, giving a rate of 15 stades to the 
mile. From Thebes to Syene Herodotus makes the 
distance 1800 stades. The distance by the road is 
115 geographical miles, which produces nearly the 
same rate of 1 5 stades to the mile. Three or four 
centuries after the time of Herodotus, when the 
Nile had become one of the most frequented and 
best known roads in the ancient world, the dis- 
tance from the Mediterranean to Syene, which 
Herodotus had reckoned at upwards of 8000 stades, 
was computed by Aristocreon to be no more than 
fiOOO'; and this computation agrees perfectly in 
proportion with that of Artemidorus, who, according 
to Pliny, reckoned the distance fi-om the head of the 
Delta to Syene to have been 600 Roman miles 
or 4800 stades, and equal to that from Syene 
to Meroe ', which equality is confirmed by modern 
observation. About 150 years after the time of 
Artemidorus, when Egj'pt had been traversed by 
Roman armies, we find the distance from Alex- 
andria to Elephantine or Syene estimated by Pliny 
at 580 Roman miles', but that seems below the 
truth when compared with the 530 geographical 

' ap. Plin. H. N. 5, 9 (10). 

^ Arteinidor. ap. Plin. 6, 2S (34). 

' " Eleplianiis insula nHvigaiioriia Mgyinia: finis ali Alexandria 
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miles, which is the result of a measurement oq the map 
of the road between those two cities, with an opening 
of 3 geographical miles in the compasses, and which 
must be nearly correct, as the length of the arc of 
the great circle between those two points is 453 
minutes or geographical miles, to which a fifth or 
little less must be added to bring that length of the 
arc into road distance, thus making a result of 543 
geographical miles, it appears, therefore, that Era- 
tosthenes, in fixing the length of the arc at 5000 
stades, was 470 beyond the truth : this excess we 
may suppose to have been partly caused by an 
error of computation, arising from the imperfection 
of his gnoroonic observation, and partly by his wish 
to obtain a round number for future calculation. 

When the pacification of the world under Augus- 
tus gave a degree of security to the countries form- 
ing the Roman empire which they had never before 
enjoyed, the paths of commerce and social commu- 
nication became more frequented, and the distances 
of places more correctly known. We find accord- 
ingly that all those reported in stades by the most 
trustworthy authorities of the first and second cen- 
turies of our era favour the belief that they intended 
no other than the true stade of 600 to the degree. 
In the Black Sea, in place of the exaggerated esti- 
mate of Herodotus, we now find that its diameter 
from Byzantium to Panticapseum (from Constanti- 
nople to Kertsh), as well as the medium of four or 
five different computations of its circumference as 
reported by Pliny, give a lute not much greater than 
DLXXX m. pass. In tantuni erravere siiprascripli (Arteiiiidoriia, 
Juba, Arislocreon)." Plin. H. N. 3, 9 (10). 
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> tD tfae dqgne. And if «c nfa- to I 
^ ftiMB lii AfigcBeeaad the BatBR of his (Kusoits, 
Km ■MR ig Ay tbm a^r oAer aollior of beii^ coo^ 
risked OB Om qaertkw, it will qipev d»t, afclwiy* 
t of Us uiMJUM JwlitMTft are doabdes ioar- 
I sect, dtber by tbe hoA of the antlior in- his tian- 
[ aMflmt , they are evidenUy in general calcolated in 
\ tte sBne stade which six centories bef(»B his time 
ined W Berodatns as consisling of 600 
I 6nd[ feet, ad «1ndt gomdy produces a rate 
of 10 stades to tfae eeosr^^iical mile tn short, and 
of 12 Of 13 in lone distances. Of the latter there 
are Twt oiany in Fausamas, but I mar refer to that 
fiom Sparta to Olympia as being one of tfae most 
likely to have been measured and well known. 
These two places he states to have been 660 stades 
distant by the road, which gives a rate to tfae geo- 
graphical mile on the line of road of 12^ stades, the 
direct distance being 53 geographical miles. An- 
other proof that the Attic standard of the foot, and 
consequently of the stade, was uniform in Greece 
Proper and its colonies, even at a late period, is 
afforded by Hyginus, who informs us that the Cy- 
renaic foot bore to tbe Roman the proportion of 25 
to 24 ^, being exactly the same as that of the Attic 
foot to the Roman. 

If the origin and real nature of the varying calcu- 
lations of the circumference of the earth were such 
as I have endeavoured to prove, it is obvious that 
the stades of different lengths deduced from them 
are quite visionary. It would be superfluous, there- 
' Hyginus deliitiitibii5constLiuendJs,ap. rei agrarise Scriptorcs, 

Goes. p. aio. 
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fore, to enter into any detailed exposition of the 
system which endeavours to reconcile ancient com- 
putations of distance witli the truth, by applying to 
them, according to the necessity of the case, stades 
of 111 1|, or of 883^, or of 666f , or of 500, or any 
other proportion to the degree ; a system which 
has been carried so far tliat the same ancient writer 
has been supposed to have reported the length of 
a country in one kind of stade, and the breadth in 
another. Even if such an hypothesis were well 
founded it would prove too much. Correctness in 
distances, or even in proportions of distance between 
the principal points of a map, the most simple and 
certain test of its truth, could not possibly have 
been attained by the ancients, unaided as they were 
by the compass or by observations of longitude. 
In fact, when we come to examine their geo- 
graphical proficiency, we find it in exact proportion 
to the poverty of their geometrical means. 

In the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, and 
the countries around it, their information, as before 
hinted, more nearly approached the trath than in 
any other part of the world. Eratosthenes knew 
that the general direction of the valley of Egypt, 
when produced, would describe that of the western 
coast of Asia Minor "^i he knew that Mesopotamia 
was shaped like a boat', and he was better ac- 
quainted than we have been, until recently, with 
the course of the Nile through Nubia '. 

The degree of accuracy, however, to be attributed 

' Eratosih. ap. Strabon. p. lU. ' M. ibid. p. 79, 80. 

' Id. ibid. p. 786. Tiie remarkable bend of the Nile in 

Nubia here described by EratoElhencs vias first verified in mo- 
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to his positions in general may be estimated by the 
points which he places in the same latitude with 
Rhodes, on the hne which a century before his 
time, and much more anciently, had been assumed 
as the Siti'j>(iayiia rijc tnniivfiivrir; OF central line in the 
length of the inhabited world ' ; these points were 
the Columns of Hercules or Straits of Gibraltar, 
the Sicilian Straits, Capes Tasnarus and Sunium in 
Greece, and Issus, in the north-eastern angle of the 
Mediterranean'. Of these, Sunium is l^" and the 
Sicihan Straits 2° to the north of the latitude of 
Rhodes. On the central meridian, or that which 
at Rhodes cuts the diaphragma at right angles, 
he placed Meroe, Syene, Alexandria, the Hellespont, 
and the mouth of the Boi7sthenes ', not one of 
which is on the same meridian as Rhodes, and 
the last very wide of it. As well as Hipparchus he 
followed Pytheas in placing Massilia and Byzautium 
in the same latitude', and he imagined Caithage, 
the Sicihan Straits, and Rome to have been under 
one and the same meridian*. The distance be- 
tween Sicily and the Peloponnesus he made equal to 
that between Sicily and the Straits of Gibraltar °; 
and the breadth of Northern Greece from Dyrrha- 
chium to Thessalonica between a third and a fourth 



dern limes by the informalion procured by fiurckhardt. See hts 
Travels in Nubia, p. 451. 

' Dicffiarch. ap. Agaihem. Geogr, 1. 1, p. 4, in Geogr. Or, 
Min. Hudson, II. 

' Eralosth. ap. Sirab. p. 67- ' Id. ibid. p. 63. 

' ap. Strab. p. 63, 71, H5. ' Eratosth, ap. Strab. p. 93. 

' See Gosselin, Geog. des Grecs Anal. p. 14 — 20; and the 
map entitled Eratostlienis Systema Geographicuin. 
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of that of Asia Minor', instead of a half. It was 
scarcely possible to expect any correct distances 
upon a map so constructed, unless by the effect of a 
compensation of errors ; and accordingly we find 
that such a compensation had considerable effect in 
causing the length of the Mediterranean to approach 
its true proportion : for, the coast of Asia Minor 
between Rhodes and Issus having been tolerably 
well known to navigators, the excess of distance 
between Rhodes and Sicily counterbalanced in great 
measure the defect of that between the Sicilian and 
Iberian Straits, so that the whole length of the 
Mediterranean, when measured by the stade of 700 
to the degree, is found to be not more than a sixth 
or a fifth below the 30,000 stades, or thereabouts, 
which Eratosthenes ascribed to it '. Gosselin, how- 
ever, viewed this measure of the Mediterranean in a 
verj- different light, both in itself and as a portion of 
the entire line from the Sacred Cape to the mouth 
of the Ganges. Finding that the true interval be- 
tween the two extreme points is 100° of longitude, 
and that 70,000 stades, the length attributed to 
the entire line by Eratosthenes, gives exactly his 
rate of 700 stades to the degree, Gosselin concluded 
that such a coincidence could only have arisen 
from a true map, on which the degrees of longitude 
had been marlied without any distinction of their 
diminished breadth, and that from these Eratos- 
thenes bad deduced his distances, ignorantly con- 
verting them into stades of 700 to the degree of 

' Eratosth. ap. Strab. p. 68, 106. 

' Eratosth, ap. Strabon. p. 87. — See Goeselin, Geogr, des 
Grecs Anal. p. 12, el sen. 
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latitude. In this opinion Gosselin was confirmed 
by observing that the distance given by Eratosthenes 
between the Sacred Cape and Issus, when reduced 
in the proportion of the length of a degree of 
longitude, in the latitude of Rhodes, would give 
accurately the length of the Mediterranean, to 
within a few miles"; and the result appeared the 
more wonderful, as so late as the year 1768 the 
length of the Mediterranean was so Httle known 
that in the best modern maps it was made more 
than one-third greater than the reaUty. Combining 
this hypothesis therefore with the fact tliat Pytheas 
had some knowledge of a promontory, Calbium, 
which lay beyond the Sacred Cape of Iberia, and 
corresponded to Cape Finisterre of Brittany, — of an 
island, Baltia (Denmark or Scandinavia), which has 
given name to the Baltic Sea, and that he had even 
some idea of the position and extent of the British 
islands, and of the existence of Thule, places which 
Pytheas could not have visited in his pretended 
travels, Gosselin concluded that both Pytheas and 
Eratosthenes had had access to the memoirs of 
some unknown ancient people to whom Europe and 
its seas were as well known as it is to ourselves. 
He shows that this people could not have been 
the Babylonians, or the Phcemciaus, or the Car- 
thaginians, or the Egyptians ; and Bailly, who in 
his History of Astronomy entertains a similar 
opinion, supposes them to have lived before the 
deluge'. 

The practical astronomy and the geometry of 

" Gosselin, p. 41. 

' Bailly, Hist, de I'Aslion. Anc. I. 3. 
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the ancients having continued almost stationary 
after the age of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, their 
subsequent progress in geography was little more 
than the result of the knowledge, gradually ac- 
quired, of all the countries which surrounded Rome 
as a centre. Without trigonometry, or any astrono- 
mical method of determining longitudes, the only 
means of approximating to a correct construction 
was by measurements and computations of distance, 
assisted by latitudes. Strabo and Pliny, by the 
numerous distances which they have given, have 
shown au unconscious acknowledgment of this prin- 
ciple; and it is only from those distances that we 
can estimate the proficiency of the men of their 
time in tabular geography, wliich had certainly made 
some progress in the third century before the Chris- 
tian era, as Strabo refers to the map of Eratosthenes'. 
In the year 122 b,c. the Romans commenced a 
series of real measurements, by the erection of mCe- 
stones on their roads ^ which, when it had been 
continued for two centuries on every great road of 
the empire, may, when checked by differences of 
latitude, have given them the means of forming an 
imperial map far more accurate in its general con- 
struction than had ever been in the power of the 
Greeks. The commission instituted at Rome by 
the great reformer of the calendar, in the year 44 
B.C., and which for twenty-five years continued its 
active operations throughout the Roman worlds 
under the inspection of Agrippa and patronage of 
Augustus, produced about the end of that time a 

' Page 07. ' Plutarch in C, Grac. 7- 

' /Ethic, Cosiin.g. prtpf. 
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great painting or map, which was displayed in the 
portico of Agrippa \ Strabo, however, who wrote 
ahout that time, appears to have derived little ad- 
vantage from these geographical acquirements ol' 
the Romans. His work is extremely valuable with 
a view to history, and his extensive travels have 
afforded richer materials of comparative geography 
than any other ancient writer ; from his criticisms 
of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, rash and erroneous 
as they generally are, we derive principally our 
knowledge of the geographical attainments of those 
distinguished men. But he was himself very defi- 
cient in the mathematical science of his time, and 
instead of improving, like geographers in general, 
upon his predecessors, he appears even to have 
neglected the opportunity which a long residence at 
Alexandria" afforded him of acquiring as much as 
had long been known to that school. Of bearings 
and the relative positions of places and the forms of 
countries, his conceptions are often, for so extensive 
a traveller, surprisingly false, and can only be ac- 
counted for by his having had no capacity or taste 
for the scientific part of geography. His system of 
the olnov/iivri, or inhabited earth, surrounded by one 
great sea, of which the Caspian was a gulf, like 
those of Arabia and Persia, was derived without 
improvement or correction from Eratosthenes, who 
had preceded him more than 200 years. The length 
of this inhabited earth, he agreed in supposing to 
be something more than double its breadth'; one 
of those unproved assumptions so detrimental to the 



' PJin. H. N. 3, 2 (3). 



' Ibid. ]i. 04. 



' Strab. p. 101. 
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progress of truth, into which the ancients were led 
by some favourite theories of proportion, and which 
Strabo, with all his reputed philosophy, seems never 
to have doubted, or thought of examining". 

By placing Marseilles between three and four 
degrees to the south of Byzantium, instead of 2° I T 
to the north, which is its real position, Strabo threw 
all that zone of the ancient world into confusion. 
Even Britain was better known to Eratosthenes 
than to Strabo, who supposed the British Channel 
to extend from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees. Ireland he had heard of, but places it 
due north of Britain, a surprising ignorance, as its 
position was well known to his contemporary Agrip- 
pa, though the latter doubled its real dimensions '. 
One of the curious consequences of the false prin- 
ciples of Strabo was that he conceived the Pyrenees 
lo have had a north and south direction, and that 
parallel to it were the courses of the Garonne, the 
Loire, the Seine, and the Rhine '. 

Pliny, who wrote thirty or forty years later than 

' " It is confessed," he says, " by both ancients and moderns 
that the inliabitetl earth U twice ns long as it is broad. Eratos- 
thenes, therefore, having extended the breadili from leme to 
Thule, a portion uninhabitable on account of llie cold, uaa 
obliged, in order to preserve the aforesaid proportion, to give an 
undue extent to its length from the western cape of Iberia to the 
eastern extremity of India." Strabo, p. 64. 

' " (BritanniEe) longitudinem Dctc, m. p. esse, latiiudinem 
ccc. M. credit (Agrippa). Eamdem Hibernise latiiudinetn, sed 
longitudinem cc. m. f, minorem. Super eam htec sita ahest bre- 
vissimo transitu a Silurum gente xxx. m. p." Plin. H. N. 4, 16. 
The equal breadth of England and Ireland is true about the lati- 
tude of Liverpool. 

' Strabo, p. U,'), 177, 190, 199. 
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Strabo, but who appears to have been unacquainted 
with his work, though he consulted almost eveiy 
other Greek geographer known to us, had the ad- 
vantage of drawing from all the sources of which the 
streams centred in Rome ; where he had not neg- 
lected the portico of Agrippa, for he often cites 
that illustrious Roman, and sometimes dissents from 
his authority, Pliny has left us between 500 and 
600 distances, which, when compared with those 
of Strabo, hear strong marks of geographical im- 
provement ; although, as might be expected in an 
inquiry which forms only a small part of the labo- 
rious researches of the author, it is necessary to re- 
ject a portion of those distances as manifestly faulty, 
either in consequence of defects of the text, or of 
original error. Visionary theory and a wish to dis- 
cover proportions in the works of nature, still con- 
tinued to obstruct the march of practical truth. 
In this form we have a specimen of the geogra- 
phical ignorance of the Romans by the most learned 
writer of the most learned age of Rome as follows : 
"Europe appears to be greater than Asia by a little 
less than a half of Asia ; and greater than Africa by 
the same quantity added to a sixth part of Africa. 
Europe is a third part of the whole earth with the 
addition of a little more than an eighth. Asia is a 
fourth plus a fourteenth, and Africa a fifth plus a 
sixtieth'." 

Great accessions were made to geography during 
the century which elapsed between the dates of 
Pliny and Ptolemy, though still without any im- 



• Plin. H. N. fi, 33 (3P). 
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provement in the scientific means of methodizing 
those acquisitions. To the knowledge of their own 
country by the Greeks ; to the discoveries produced 
by the conquests of Alexander ; to the observations 
of his naval commanders and engineers; to the 
measurements of his (rrufl^ioSornl and |3i(;(nTi'oTot ; to 
the subsequent conquests of Seleucus Nicator and 
Antiochus Soter ; to the military surveys, marches, 
and measured i-oads of the Romans, which had been 
accumulating during four or five centuries of con- 
quest and dominion, were now added the effects of 
commerce and social communication during two cen- 
turies of peace and prosperity. The consequent ac- 
quisitions to geography are sufficiently evident from 
the work of Ptolemy, particularly from the parts of 
it relating to those countries which had hitherto 
been the least known to geographers, such as Africa, 
the northern parts of Asia and Europe, and par- 
ticularly the British islands. These had already, 
as Pliny remarks, been made known, during thirty 
years before bis time of writing, by the Roman 
commanders ; and it is doubtless to this source of 
information, added to the growing intercourse be- 
tween Rome and the British islands between the 
times of Pliny and Ptolemy, and not to any Car- 
thaginian or Phcenician materials obtained by Pto- 
lemy (as Irish antiquaries delight in persuading 
themselves), that wc are to attribute his knowledge 
of Ireland, and of some existing names, such as the 
river Ovoca and the citv Eblana\ 



• A« many additioiw were made to the worit of Ptolemy Utag 
after his lime, the Irish diapier may not hare eteaptd ihii kind 
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A preference of system to the collection of facts 
— that besetting vice of philosophers of all ages and 
in every branch of science— continued, however, to 
distinguish the Greeks to the latest period of geogra- 
phical improvement ; and hence Ptolemy, instead of j 
obtaining for geography the advantages which might 
have been derived from a selection and verification 
of distances, and from a combination of them upon 
sound principles, applied the whole of his collected 
information to a system, which was founded in ig- I 
norance and error. The method which he followed 
had been long before recommended by Posidonius 
and Hipparchus, and doubtless it is the most scien- 
tific; hut as very little improvement had been made 
in astronomical geography since the time of Thales, 
we are not surprised that Ptolemy failed in a system 
which is adapted only to geography in its most ad- 
vanced state, and which consequently had the effect 
of misleading himself, as well as those who relied , 
upon his authority. Like geographers in general, 
he converted the labours of his immediate pre- 
decessor to his own use, and endeavoured to im- 
prove upon them. But in blaming that predecessor, I 
Marinus of Tyre, for having separated facts from 
systematic arrangement, he leaves on us the impres- 
sion that it might perhaps have been better for us 
to have lost his tables of latitudes and longitudes 

of alteration- Marinus says [ap. Ptolem. i. II] "that Philemon 
reported the breadth of Ireland from east to west to be 20 days ; 
but that Philemon derived this information not from his own ob- 
srrvation, but from certain merchants, more intent probably upon 
their own affairs than on geographical inquiries," The 20 dayi 
«f Philemon are about equal lo the 300 m. p, of Agrippa, 
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than the work of Marinus, which, as he thus gives 
us reason to bcheve, contained, together with the 
development of his method, many important facts 
and simple results of experience not yet tortured into 
an erroneous system. The latitudes of Ptolemy are 
too often wide of the truth, to allow us to helieve 
that they were often derived from gnomonic obser- 
vation ; as well as the longitudes, therefore, they 
were for the most part calculated from distances, 
very few of which had been measured. And hence 
in general it may be said, that, excepting the in- 
formation often derived as to the relative situation 
of places by means of the diflferences in latitude or 
longitude, the utility of the work of Ptolemy con- 
sists mainly in its catalogue of ancient names choro- 
gi-aphically arranged. 

The great errors of Marinus and Ptolemy appear 
to have arisen chiefly from the want of instruments 
for the correct observation of time, whence, al- 
though they understood how to deduce differences 
of longitude from eclipses and other celestial pheno- 
mena, they were scarcely ever able to obtain obser- 
vations of that kind with sufficient precision for 
geographical purposes, but on the contrary appear 
often to have been misled by them into a confirma- 
tion of errors in excess, originating in itineraries not 
suSiciently reduced into direct distance. Ptolemy 
himself was well aware of the prevalence of the 
latter cause of error, and has unconsciously given a 
remarkable instance of the former in his difference 
of longitude between Arbela and Carthage, which 
he has placed at an interval of 45° of longitude, 
because an eclipse of the moon was reported to have 
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happened three hours earlier at the former than at 
the latter'. The real difference, however, is not 
more than 33°, so that the observers or reporters of 
the observation made an error in excess of forty- 
eight minutes of time. Instead of about 75° of lon- 
gitude between Cape St. Vincent and the mouth of 
the Indus, Ptolemy allows 110°^; and as a portion 
of this enormous error, he makes the distance from 
the same promontory to Issus 67" instead of 41°^. 
The inter\al in stades had at the same time, in the 
progress of practical experience, been approaching 
to the truth ; the 30,000 stades of Eratosthenes 
having been reduced by Agrippa to 27,600'. This 
number, indeed, still exceeded the true distance by 
five or six thousand stades of 600 Greek feet ; but 
such an excess might easily occur in the computa- 
tion of a distance which the ancients had no means 
of correctly measuring, and which, in fact, was 
nearer to the truth by a half than that which the 
moderns, with all their advantages, had obtained 
seventy or eighty years ago '. It appears, therefore, 
that Marinus, trusting to his differences of longitude 
in hours or degrees, was under the necessity of reject- 
ing either the received computation of the length of 
the Mediterranean, or the rate of 700 stades to the 
degree, and that he chose to accept the latter, ac- 
commodating the length of the Mediten'anean in 
stades to his degrees of longitude, by supposing a 



' Ptoleni. i. 4. ' Ftolem. li. 5 ; vii. 1. 

• Ibid. i. 12; ii. 5 ; V. 8. ' Plin. H. N. 6, 32 (33). 

' Gosselin remarks, that in the year 1 768 the maps of Samson, 
the best then known, ga»e a length of the Mcditt 
than a third greater than the reality. 
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rate of 500 stades to the degree of latitude, and of 
400 to the degi'ee of longitude in the parallel of 
Rhodes ; for the latter multiplied by 67 will give 
20,800 stades for that distance, differing only 800 
stades from the computation of Agrippa. 

That such was the process of Marinus, followed 
by Ptolemy, and not a blind adoption of the second 
computation of Posidonius, which equally gave a 
rate of 500 stades to the degree of latitude, seems 
evident from the fact that Ptolemy was aware of the 
error of Posidonius, as well as of Eratosthenes, in 
placing Alexandria and Rhodes on the same me- 
ridian ; for the tables of Ptolemy mark a difference 
of 2° 10' in their longitude, being 26' more than 
the true difference ^ In reference to the main 
question, therefore, of the present memoir, that of 
the singleness of the stade, there is nothing ad- 
verse to that hypothesis in the proportion of the 
stade to the degree, as employed by Marinus and 
Ptolemy. 

Notwithstanding the imperfection of the work of 
Ptolemy, it may be considered as the extreme limit 
to which ancient geography ever attained, and it 
continued to be the chief, or rather the only, guide 
of Greeks, Arabs, and every other people, until long 
after the revival of learning. The many additions 
and alterations, which the text evidently received 
in the course of transcription, cannot increase our 
confidence in a document which from its nature is 
of such questionable authority, and it is therefore 
seldom to be relied on, unless when confirnied or 
illustrated by collateral evidence. 

' Ptolem. iv. 5 i V, 2. 
I 2 
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If we reject the vanety of stades derived from 
the Greek computations of the perimeter of the 
eai'th, as void of any foundation in reality; if we 
consider that, from the time of Herodotus to the 
end of the second century of the Christian era, 
there is no diiect testimony to the existence pf any 
metrical stade of a different standard from that of 
600 Greek feet; that Polybius, Strabo, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Appian, Livy, Vitruvius, Colu- 
mella, Pliny, Frontinus, Marcian of Heracleia, all 
confirm that measure by valuing the stade at one- 
eighth of the Roman mile, we cannot fail to con- 
clude that historians and geographers constantly 
intended this stade, and no other, in their state- 
ments of distance, however erroneous may be the 
computations reported by them when referred to 
this measure. Is it possible that Eratosthenes, 
Posidonius, Hipparchus, Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian of Heracleia, when examining and 
criticizing former measures, or endeavouring to 
discover the causes of the disagreement of authors 
in particular distances, should not have adverted to 
the variety of stades had it existed ? Or were they 
ignorant of the fact? Gosselin, who believed in 
this ignorance, as well as in the existence of six 
different stades, might well exclaim, " Cetto igno- 
rance, que toute I'Ecole d'Alexandrie et tous les 
ge'ographes de I'antiquite paroissent avoir partagee, 
- est assur^ment une des choses les plus remarquables 
et plus dtonnantes que puisse presenter I'histoire de 
ie ancienne '." 



4 



' G^ogr. de Strabon, i. p. 182, i 
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In Greece Proper the stade, as we have seen from 
Pausanias, retained its true length until the end of 
the second century, and probably as much longer as 
the maintenance of the Olympiads and of the four 
Sacred Games secured the preservation of its 
standard in the Stadium. In every other part of 
the Roman world, where reverence for Greek 
customs and the imitation of them were rapidly 
passing away, where the true standard of the stade 
was of little importance or interest, this neglect 
would naturally be followed by uncertainty as to its 
length. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that, 
in the course of the three following centuries, the 
mile is represented bv some writers to have been 
equal to 7^ stades, and by others to 10 stades ^ 
until at length it appears to have been applied to 
various measures of distance, without any reference 
to its origin'. 

The author of those times, who, by the general 
character of his work, lends the greatest weight to 
the belief of a real variety of stades, is Censorinus : 
he distinguishes three stades ; namely, the Italic of 
625 feet, the Olympic of 600 feet; and the Pythic 



' Dion Cassius (52, 21) describes a distance known to liave 
been 100 Roman miles as 750 stades, and this we 6nd stated to 
have been t!ie proportion of the stade to tlie mile by some of the 
grammarians (Suidas and Photius in Sra^iui'. See also Julian 
ijf Ascalon ap. Harmenop. Promptuar. tit. 4). And yet the 
Jerusalem itinerary says, " Stadia mille qtiod facit millia centum " 
(Wesseling, p, 609) ; and a similar proportion may be deduced 
from the average rate of the peripli, or stadiaami, when compared 
witii the truth. 

* See M^moires de TAcademie dea Inscriptions, iv. p. 292; 
xxxi. p. 29fi. 
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of 1000 feet*. As Ceasorinus makes no distinction 
between Roman and Greek feet, we are to infer, 
notwithstanding the Greek names, that Roman feet 
alone were intended by him ; and this is confirmed 
by his Italic stade, which, having consisted of 625 
feet, was evidently no other than the Greek stade 
in Roman feet. His Olympic, therefore, was the 
Roman stade of 8y to the Roman mile, or, in other 
words, a measure of 600 Roman feet; and the three 
can only be regarded, supposing Censoriuus to have 
been correct, as Italian measures of the third 
century, to two of which the Romans had been 
pleased to attach Greek names, and to the third, or 
Italic, a name which may be described as the re- 
verse of that really belonging to it, since it was, in 
fact, the Greek stade. Considermg, indeed, the 
origin and use of the stade in Greece, and the 
evidence of the Stadia stiU extant, it is impossible 
to believe that any such measures as the Olympic 
and Fythic stades of Censorlnus were ever em- 
ployed in Greece. We may he assured, at least, 
that the Pythic stade was not taken from the 
Stadium of Delphi, which is still sufficiently pre- 
served to show that it differed not in length from 
the other Stadia of Greece. It is possible, however, 
that 1000 feet may have been the length of the 
curriculum of the Pythic Hippodrome. 

* " Nam et Eratosthenes geometrica ratione collegit maximuia 
lerrae circuitum esse stadioruin cclii. millium: ita Pythagora 
quot stadia inter terrain et singulas Stellas essent indicavit. 
Stadium autem in hac mundi mensurS id potissimum intelli- 
gendum est, quod Iialicum vocant pedum ncxxv., nam sunt 
praeterea longitudine discrepantia ut Olympjcum quod est pedum . 
DC., item Pythicum pedum en." Censorin, de die nat. 13. 
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With the extinction of paganism in Greece, or 
soon afterwards, the stade probably ceased to be 
employed, in that country, as a Greek measure. 
The use of the mile, like many Roman customs 
adopted by the Greeks, has continued to the pre- 
sent day, not, however, as a distance consisting of 
any determinate number of the still-existing national 
measures of feet, cubits, or fathoms (n-oSafiio, ttiij^hc. 
ofjyMtai), but merely as a computation, which, as 
common in such cases, bas fallen below the real 
standard. The diminution began, probably, with 
the neglect of the Roman roads and the destruction 
of the milestones. 

It may still remain due to the great name of 
Rennell to advert to the conclusion at which he 
arrived in examining this question, and which nearly 
concurred with that of Delabarre; namely, that 
there were two stades, tbe one of 600 Greek feet, 
the other considerably shorter'. Having observed 
that the distances given by eight different authors, 
of whom the oldest was Herodotus, and the latest 
Arrian, varied only a fourteenth in the length of the 
stade, as resulting from a comparison of those dis- 
tances with the reality, — the longest being the OOOth, 
the shortest tbe 750th part of a degree of the great 
circle, — Rennell justly thought that such a differ- 
ence in computed distances might easily have been 
the result of inaccuracy. But observing, also, that 
all these rates were below that of 600 Greek feet to 
the degree, he inferred that, besides that measure 
which belonged to the stadium or place of gym- 



' Gcograplij of Herodotus, p. 15. 
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nastic exercise, there was a shorter measure for 
itinerary purposes, which he deduced from the 
medium of the several rates just alluded to, and 
reckoned at the rate of 718 to the degree, or about 
500 Greek feet to the stade. He argued that, 
unless a much shorter stade than that of 600 
Greek feet existed, it was impossible that mai'ches 
of from 150 to 200 stades could have been cus- 
tomary, as they appear to have been, particularly 
from Xenophon. The distances of Xenophou, how- 
ever, were not in stades, but in parasangs, a 
measure subject to no standard, though generally 
presumed to be equal to 30 stades, but varying in 
different countries, and as employed by different 
authors ^. There is greater weight, therefore, in the 
remark of Rennell that, had a stade of 600 
(Greek) feet been the standard, the examples of its 
application to itinerary distances would not have 
uniformly fellen short of it\ Bat to this again 
we may reply, that such an itinerary stade was 
either a measure of 500 Greek feet, or it consisted 
of 600 feet, at the rate of 10 inches English to the 
foot ; both inadmissible suppositions : the first, be- 
cause all e^'idence opposes the belief that the word 
stade was ever applied by the Greeks to any other 
number of their feet than 600 ; while, in the latter 
alternative, the 600th part of the measure would 
have been too short for any foot. 



mensurse diveraitas auctonim facit, cum 

Persse quoque schoenos et parasangas, aiii ali^ mensur& deter- 

minent." Plin. H. N. 6, 26 (30). 

' Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 32. 
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This itinerary stade, therefore, is a mere inference 
from a comparison of ancient computations with 
real distances, unsupported even by a nominal 
standard. Such a measure is a mere conjecture, a 
computed measure, varying with the knowledge and 
accuracy of the writer, or the skill, in the computa- 
tion of distances, of himself or of those from whom 
his information was derived : it was less precise, in 
short, than the computed itinerary hours of modern 
orientals. It is not surprising that distances so 
reckoned should almost constantly have given a 
stade below the true standard. In like manner, we 
find that the numerous distances stated in Roman 
miles by Pliny, although preseiTing in general a 
more just proportion to one another than those 
reported by any other author, are, with the excep- 
tion of such as are evidently erroneous, almost 
invariably above the reality. The same observation 
is applicable also, though naturally not in so great 
a degree, to the ancient documents which are 
strictly topographical, such as the itineraries, pe- 
ripli, and stadiasmi ; and it arose from the same 
cause, namely, that the far greatest proportion of 
distances inserted therein are not measurements, 
but computations. Hence those documents are full 
of original errors, aa well as of such as have arisen 
from a repetition of copies in the course of ages. 
It happens, moreover, most unfortunately, that our 
itineraiies of Roman roads, a complete and accurate 
collection of which would have supplied a series of 
true measurements on all the most important lines 
in the ancient world, are of a late date, and obviously 
incomplete as well as incorrect. 
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These and other preceding observations are not 
intended to support an opinion that the distances 
reported in ancient history are generally unworthy 
of the notice of the investigator of ancient geo- 
graphy. On the contrary, they furnish some of his 
most valuable materials : always, however, to be 
examined with suspicious criticism, and to be cor- 
roborated, if possible, by other testimony, but not 
to be adjusted by a varying scale of stades derived 
from a supposed measurement of the globe by some 
unknown ancient people : for if geology agrees with 
sacred history in showing that man has not long 
been an inhabitant of this planet, geographical in- 
quiry tends equally to the persuasion that his goodly 
freehold has never yet been surveyed ; though tlie 
present age has made great advances in this useful 
undertaking. 
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